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fourteen chapters of the book originally appeared in Emmanuel. Ready $2.50 
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relation of both to divine love. No one, for example, has pierced deeper into tho 
married love of Our Lady and St. Joseph. Coming on April 11th $4.00 
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From the ASSEMBLY OF CAPTIVE EUROPEAN NATIONS 
EDITOR: 

The author of “Peace Lovers and Package Deals” 
in the February issue deserves commendation for an 
apt examination of the moral and political reasons 
against the admission of Soviet satellite regimes 
to the U.N. The Assembly of Captive European Na- 
tions has fought from the beginning against the 
infamous “package deal.” It kept pointing out that 
the admission of the Soviet colonial-type dependen- 
cies would only debase the prestige and dignity of 
the U.N. membership and diminish its authority. 
It persisted in emphasizing that this decision would 
seriously hurt the peoples of Albania, Bulgaria, Hun- 
gary and Romania in their struggle for freedom. 

Although these efforts were temporarily defeated 
by the spirit of expediency in the U.N., the Assembly 
is confident that justice will have the final say in 
this as well as other matters touching the fate of 
Central and Eastern Europe. Articles like yours 
will contribute much in bringing it about. 

Vilis Masens, Chairman 
29 W. 57th St., 
New York. N. Y. 


AN INFALLIBLE GUIDE DOESN’T GUESS 
EDITOR: 


Having read Mr. Bodenwein’s “High-Church High- 
Lights” (January) I feel it incumbent upon me to 
come to the defense of my Catholic heritage. Mr. 
Bodenwein accuses the Anglican Church of presum- 
ing to believe itself orthodox in all that touches 
faith and order, yet owes no obedience to any cath- 
edra (I presume he refers to obedience to the Pope 
of Rome)... . If a succession of Popes continues to 
issue bulls on faith and order, in course of time the 
Roman Church will have a papal creed instead of a 
God-given one. At the present time they have added 
two doctrines which have no Scriptural authority 
whatsoever. ... 

When Mr. Bodenwein speaks so touchingly of the 
light streaming through the Victorian diamond- 
leaded glass of the church of our childhood, one 
suspects him of cherishing a faint nostalgia for the 
church of his own childhood (St. James’) before 
he was smitten by Roman fever. If he entered St. 





James’ today, he would not recognize it. The 
diamond-leaded glass has been replaced by pic- 
ture-windows and the altar is not two-candle, 
but in addition to the mass lights there are six 
service lights and two pavement lights. Instead 
of a minister vested in surplice and stole, there 
is a priest robed in full canonicals. 
Mabel Faitoute 


New London, Conn 


Ed.: It is good to hear about the picture- 
windows but the real 
in today’s world is there any in- 
fallible authority that can tell men precisely 
the contents of the faith delivered by Christ to 
the Apostles? 


and 


pavement-lights, 
question is: 


NEW BLOOD FROM THE OLD WORLD 
EDITOR: 

Our Holy Father has repeatedly urged this 
nation to allow a greater number of European 
immigrants to come to the U. 8. Perhaps this 
is the answer to our prayers for peace. All 
Catholics should our Congressmen to 
enact a very immigration law. 

It was the constant flow of European immi- 
grants to North America, and their assimila- 
tion here, which gave birth to this great democ- 
racy. A similar conglomeration of peoples cre- 
ated the first great democracy of ancient 
Greece and the republics of ancient Rome. 

Creeping imbecility, caused by the cousin 
marriage, is the greatest curse of the human 
race. Within four the prolific 
American family more than one hundred 
daughters, who must change their names when 
they marry. Thus more than one hundred 
strange names are added to the family tree 
In the great confusion this creates, the femal: 
side of the family strangers to the 
males and eventually a large number of people 
in each community and marry without 
realizing they are related. If the relationship 
is very close, the offspring is a conglomera- 
tion of imbeciles, 


urge 
liberal 


generations, 
has 


become 


meet 


criminals and quarrelsome 
people whose names appear frequently in the 
criminal and divorce courts. ... In the course 
of de- 
fective breeding are in the majority, and the 
intelligent minority must submit to a program 
of war, waste and want. 


What 
young, 


of six or seven generations, the people 


we need now is three million or more 
healthy, single immigrants from Eu- 
rope to settle here annually new blood 
for our rejuvenation. peter Cunningham 
West Palm Beach, Fla 


Ed.: The Holy I'ather urges liberal immigra- 
tion laws, and in an address on Sept. 7, 1958, 
lauded the practical aima of Genetics as noble 
and worthy of encouragement. But he reminded 


his hearers that the body, with its aptitudes 
and organs, is only the instrument while the 
soul is the musician. The ability of the artist 
(aided by Grace) can compensate for many 
defects of the instrument. New blood will re- 
juvenate America: it may or may not regener- 
ate it. 


LAY TEACHERS AT CATHOLIC COLLEGES 


Congratulations to you and to Gregory F. X. 
Delaunay for “Catholic Teachers at Secular 
Colleges” in the February issue. Such fearless 
appraisal of unpleasant truths gives hopeful 
indication that conditions such as those de 
scribed in the article will soon disappear. 

As one who lived through everything that 
Mr. Delaunay describes, and many other things 
that he has not mentioned, I would like to 
assure anyone who may be skeptical that there 
is not a word of exaggeration in the article 
In fact, it is a masterpiece of restraint and 
charity which commands my respect and ad 
miration. 

Fortunata Caliri 


Lowell, Maaa 


EDITOR: 


“Bravo!” for Gregory Delaunay. I must say 
I agree most heartily with all he has said 
This is my first year of teaching in a small 
Catholic girls’ college. Already I feel as though 
I were as inexpensive, momentarily practical 
and above all—disposable—as Kleenex. Last 
semester I taught twenty-one hours a week 
because it was cheaper to have me act as a 
substitute than to hire someone from the out 
side. I underscore in red Mr. Delaunay’: 
comments on the lay professor’s position with 
regard to his religious supervisors. However 
lovable they may be, their ignorance of our 
pressing, social and professional needs make 
them appear less lovable after a few months’ 
association. In small “exclusive” Catholic col 
leges, the lay professor is third-rate... . This 
hardly inspires pride in a field of endeavor 
toward which the professor has turned so many 
years of study and aspiration. 


Miss G. Bancroft 
New York, N. Y 


EDITOR: 


I cannot agree with Mr. Delaunay’s sugg 
tion that a secular college atmosphere is more 
conducive to the acquisition of knowledge than 
is a Catholic atmosphere. My experience as a 
student and instructor in both Catholic and 
secular colleges has been that such is not the 





case unless 


“knowledge” and “critical think 


ing” be curiously defined. 

In any Catholic college worthy of the name, 
the that truth exists and that, 
while in some important areas, the truth is not 
yet knowr ibly 


truth at can be 


student learns 


and pos never will be, 
known with certainty. 
The secular student on the other hand, may very 
well have been led to reject the very possibility 
of attaining truth How the 


universal knowledge 


some 
least 


can Catholic 


teacher guide to 


students 
who have been indoctrinated by other teachers 
with the notion that this knowledge 
exist? How can he foster critical thinking 
when his students have been taught to deny the 
existence of any universals to think 

So if any of Mr. Delaunay’s readers 
themselves to a 


does not 


about? 


betak« 
secular college expecting t 
find there a higher degree of intellectual drive 
than could be expected in Catholie college stu 
dents. they likely to be 


are disappointed 


Walter B 


Aesistant Professor 


Kol nik 


Univ. of Detroit 


EDITOR 
Mr. Delaunay’ 


rootless. He complains, for example, of low 
but fails to dip below the surface of 
the problem to discover the Why are 
schedules often below standard in Cath 
colleges? Are the 


communities heartless or 


article is ineffectual because 
salaries, 
cause 
salary 
olie sponsoring religious 
stupid? The 
reason is simply that they cannot pay 
And why? One unmistakable factor is 
failure of Catholic 
higher education as many non-Catholics 
theirs Mr. Delaunay knows 
that a large number of America’s smaller col- 
leges, both Catholic and non-Catholic, are today 
meshed in a 


obvious 
more 
the 

their 


our people to endow 


endow Certainly 


financial struggle for their very 


existence 
I think that the eritie of 


leges ought to see the white 


our Catholic col 
with the black: he 
ought to acknowledge, among other things, the 
fact that Catholic colleges can pay a salary 
lay professors at and 
all, only because of the selfless devotion of reli 
gious who put in 12 14-hour days for 
alary 


all, yes, even exist at 


and 


Thomas Dubay, 
Mariat ¢ 


Waal 


Rev S.M 


pllege 


noton, D. ¢ 


EDITOR 


I wish to 


commend Mr 
critical 


Delaunay for his 
article. While we ar 
fortunately blessed with some fine teachers and 
genuine the the 


constructively 


scholars among Religious 


simple fact remains that secular colleges have 
greater respect for the genuine scholar whether 
he be Thomist or 
such as Maritain, Gilson, James Collins, Father 
John Murray, S.J., and Father Martin D’Arcy, 
8. J.. 
members of 


Positivist. Catholic scholars 


have been honored and 
distinguished 
the 


some Catholic colleges 


guests faculty 


our most secular 


colleges. Considering Blanshard de- 


bates in recent times, 


were derelict to duty in not bringing to the 
attention of the students such scholarly studies 
as Maritain’s Man and the State and Yves 
Simon’s Philosophy of Democratic Govern 


ment. 


John R 


Univ 


Murphy 
of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pa 


EDITOR: 
Much of what Mr had to 


the February issue is unquestionably true 


Delaunay say in 
The 
general tone of the article, however, indicated 
that he suffers painful paranoia. 
Surely his Catholic 


from a 


experiences in a college 


have brought him into contact with dictatorial, 


authoritarian and villainous administrators 
who persecuted him, treated him as a 
sary evil,” 
plaved 


“neces- 
exploited him economically and 
uvon his “ingrained for the 
religious for ends that were anything but reli 
gious.” I am sorry for such experiences, if he 
had them. But whether he did or did not, there 
is little justification for the hideous picture of 
relationships which he assumes, from an in- 
sufficient sampling, to exist between laity and 
religious in Catholic colleges 

No Newman Club can ibly do what the 
Catholic college curriculum can do. At best 
Newman Clubs (in addition to being date 
and social the secular 
campus to protect the faith of Catholics) have 
a few courses, not mandatory, attended by a 
the Catholic students 


courses 


respect 


poss 


bureaus centers on 


meager 
In many 
but 
nized, it is 


percentage of 
these 
tolerated 


cases, have no status 
Even when 
of Chaplains that 
these are for the 
orderly sequence of required of 
dents attending Catholic colleges . . What- 
ever their past history, numberless small Cath- 
olie colleges are coming to grips with genuine 
honesty and rigorous inquiry in an effort to 
better their condition. We think that our ef- 
forts deserve better than the tawdry iconoclasm 
of such articles. 


are simply 
the 


courses 


recog 
consensus 
poor substitutes 


courses 


aty- 


George J. MeMorrow, Ph.D 
Prof. of Philosophy 


azareth College 


lazareth, Mich 
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Is Segregation at the End of its Rope? 


by JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P 


Desecarcanion promises to be a long and painful process in the deep 
South. Most of the border states seem to be taking the Supreme Court 
decision of May 17, 1954 in stride but the shameful episode at Tusca- 
loosa and the large-scale arrests in the Montgomery bus “boycott” are 
disillusioning to optimists who hoped for a quiet death for segregation 
Instead of accelerating the integration process in the deep South, the 
Supreme Court decision has whipped up furies of popular resentment. 
The people feel that the decision is a rebuke to the Southern “way of life” 
to which they are emotionally committed 


= White Citizens’ Councils are apparently guiding the opposition to 
the Supreme Court fiat. Since the unhappy fracas at Tuscaloosa, they have 
been stepping up the tempo of their agitation. It is hard to say how 
numerous these Councils are, or how many members they include. Some 
Councils have their own names and these names range from matter-of-fact 
titles like “A Society to Maintain Segregation” al] the way down the line 
to nostalgic catchwords like “Southern Gentlemen.” One is reminded of 
the Ku Klux Klan but these defenders are, for the most part, businessmen 
who want no part in terrorism and burning crosses. They hope to save, 
without resorting to violence, the doctrine of States’ Rights, the purity 
of white blood and the last remnants of Confederate chivalry 

The National Association for the Advancement of Colored People is 
working for the implementation of the Supreme Court decision. Organized 
to protect Negroes from lynching and mob violence, the Association now 
has about 300,000 members. In 1950 it began the legal action that even- 
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tually issued in the Supreme Court, 
1954, 
tion 


decision segrega- 
It has set January, 1963 as 
the date for the completion of the 
Negro’s fight for freedom 
the date of the centennial 
Emancipation Proclamation 
The N.A.A.C.P. has promoted an 
educational 


outlawing 


This is 
of the 


campaign to combat 
discrimination, but it has put most 
of its eggs in one basket: the 
court. It striven with might 
and main for the enactment of legis 
lation to remedy the injustices to 
the Negro one can deny 
the legitimacy of legal remedies but 
sometimes they are more legitimate 
than prudent 


law 
has 


Now, no 


The Prohibition law 
failed to foist morality on an un- 
willing remembet 
Lord “Good man- 
ners cannot be imposed by statute 


people and we 


Bryce’s dictum: 


| is inevitable. The 
only question is: how soon? Count- 
loyal Southerners admit that 
segregation is passé but they resent 
the manner in which integration is 
being forced upon the South. Some 
years ago, Gunnar Myrdal in his 
The American Dilemma _ (1944), 
foretold the passing of segregation 
He showed that the 
theory that the Ne- 
gro is a lower spe- 
cies of human being 
was no longer held by responsible 
people in the South. 
was at the base of 
“way of life.” 

The Swedish then 
went on to say that this change in 
the Southern way of thinking would 
bring spontaneous reform in time: 


less 


Vyrdal’s 


Prediction 


theory 
Southern 


This 
the 


sociologist 


“The Negroes are a minority, and 
they are poor and suppressed, but 
they have the advantage that they 
can fight wholeheartedly. The 
whites have all the power but they 


WORLD 


are split in their moral personality. 
Their better selves with the 
insurgents. The Negroes do not 
need any other allies.’ 

It seems to that the right 
course is that of those “gradualists” 


who advocate patience, toleration 
and moderation in handling the 
problem created by the Court deci- 
sion that pa- 
tience only blesses and prolongs an 
evil situation that should be ruth- 
lessly uprooted right here and now 
Impatience, however, begets more 
trouble than it banishes. St 
reminds us that we 
times tolerate an 


Extremists will say 


Thomas 
should 
evil situation in 
order to prevent greater evils. He 
also tells us that prudence is to be 
praised not only for arriving at the 
right diagnosis but also for apply- 
ing effective treatment. The Com 
munist injustice and 
rides roughshod over people to at- 
The 
Christian sees social injustice and 
uses insight, charity and practical 
prudence to attain social justice 


some- 


sees social 


tain the collective paradise. 


I, New Orleans, Archbishop Rum- 
mel has spoken his mind in no un- 


terms. He has condemned 
segregation as “morally wrong and 
sinful.” He has affirmed his deter- 
mination to integrate the New 
Orleans parochial 
“in a spirit 
of conciliation and 
with a_ desire to 
achieve peace 
through justice and charity.” By 
these words I take it that he will 
make haste slowly, educating his 
people up to the seriousness of the 
sin and showing them that thei: 
fears of the Negro are groundless 
He has appointed a committee to 
judge the situation and an- 
nounce his decision in “due time.” 


certain 


schools Archbishop 
Rummel 


Speaks 


will 
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Bas Archbishop Rummel created 
a new sin--the sin of segregation? 
From the statements of some of his 
Catholic opponents, I judge that 
they feel he has arbitrarily rendered 
sinful something that was formerly 
considered lawful. They 
seem to forget the Church is a living 
organization. It is true that the 
fundamental principles of Christian 
morality are found in the precepts 
of the Gospel but the Church has 
been promised the assistance of the 
Holy Spirit in interpreting and de- 
veloping these principles for the 
benefit of the faithful according to 
the changing circumstances of 
place and time. The Bishop, in his 
own diocese, can decide whether or 


morally 


not a practice in the diocese con- 
His teach- 
ing is to be presumed sound until 
the contrary is proved. Questions 
about his orthodoxy are to be set 
tled, not by his subjects, but by the 
Holy Father. 


forms to the divine law. 


Woes Pope Pius condemn segre 
gation as a sin? I haven’t the slight- 
est doubt that he would reprobate 
Jim Crow segregation as sinful. In 
the very first Encyclical of his pon- 
tificate, “Summit Pontificatus,” he 
condemned what he called “the per 
nicious error of Racism.” He said 
that the law of human solidarity is 
imposed by the common origin of 
all men from our first parents, by 
the equality of rational nature of 
all men and by the redeeming sacri- 
fice of Jesus Christ for all 
Moreover, Pope Pius time 
after time restated the Papal teach 
ing that a workman is entitled not 
only to a living wage but “to that 
degree of 


has 


comfort which, morally 


speaking, is necessary if the worker 
is to live in 


with his 


dignity as a human being, to prac- 


accordance 


WORLD 


tice virtue, and thus attain the end 
for which God made him.” The so- 
called “separate but equal” facili- 
ties offered to the Negroes have been 
tried and found wanting. They 
have spawned a crawling brood of 
evils and created a 
life that is sub-human. 


social ghetto 

Equal rights presume equal op 
portunities to exercise rights but 
the Negro in the deep South has 
been debarred from equal oppor- 
tunities. The customs built up 
around the mystic term “segrega- 
tion,” according to Archbishop 
Rummel, “have practically rele 
gated Negroes to an_ island-like 
existence. They emerge to work, 
toil and serve even 
in the intimacy of 
the white home and 
family, but segrega- 
tion cuts off the free avenues to 
progress in the better things of life 
that are synonymous with Christian 
civilization. This condition in itself 
is an indictment against continuing 
segregation indefinitely as its advo- 
envision,” 


“Island-like 


Existence” 


cates 


An HBISOP RUMMEL has ap- 
proved an editorial which appeared 
in his diocesan paper, Catholic Ac 
lion of the South (February 26th) 
The editorial gave notice to Catholic 


legislators that they would ineur 
excommunication if they supported 
that would include Catholic 
schools in the State segregation 
2334 of the Code of 
Canon Law states excommunication 
is automatically incurred by those 
who issue laws contrary to the free 
dom of the Church, and by 
who directly or 


laws 


laws. Canon 


those 
indirectly impede 
the exercise of ecclesiastical juris 
diction and for this purpose have re- 
course to any lay authority 
Certain Catholic legislators have 
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announced that they will vote for a 
proposed law which will place paro- 
chial schools under the police power 
of the State. It is to be hoped that 
these Catholics of Louisiana will 
wake up to the gravity of what they 
are planning to do. They are co- 
operating with a plan, similar to 
that in Communist countries, 
whereby the State can interfere in 
the Church's mission of education. 
The editor of the New Orleans pape 
pointed out that this could be a dan- 
gerous opening wedge whereby the 
State would enter into the field of 
religious education and eventually 
obtain complete control 


T 

He shameful episode at Tusca- 
loosa, I fear, will not further the 
cause of integration. The N.A.A.C.P 
made a Miss Au 
therine Lucy as the innocent victim 


pool choice in 
of racial diserimina 
Viscast for lion 


Her Role 


should 
have chosen a naive, 
young high-school 
graduate and a native of Tuscaloosa 
as applicant for admission to the 
University of Alabama. Instead Miss 
Lucy was from out of 


They 


town, a col- 
lege graduate about twenty-six 
When finally admitted, 
she appeared in a Cadillac with cer- 
tain prominent natives of Birming- 
ham 


years old 


Well-dressed, she paid het 


tuition with a $100 bill 
took from her handbag. 

Miss Lucy was not content with 
asking for She de- 
manded dormitory and dining room 
privileges. This asking 
much all of a sudden. I suppose 
the N.A.A.C.P, would say that mere 
admission would only heighten the 
discrimination and they would point 
to the case of a Negro student who 
was admitted to the University of 
Oklahoma in 1950 but was screened 


which she 


admission 


was too 
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off from the whites in classroom 
and dining room, Yet in view of 
the mob violence that followed her 
admission, it would seem that she 
should have been satisfied with less 
than dormitory and dining room 
privileges 


| blunder was the con- 
tempt action she brought against 
the Trustees of the University in 
which she claimed that they acted 
in concert with the leaders of the 
mob, It ridiculous that it 
was even before the 
the case 
But the 
She was 
University for 


outrageous, 


was soO 
withdrawn 
Federal Court considered 
for her reinstatement. 
damage had been done 
expelled from the 
having made these 
false and baseless accusations.” 
Maybe it was her attorney that 
the blunder. Maybe the 
Trustees were just looking for an 
“out” to expel her and relieve them- 
selves of an embarrassing problem 
Whatever the explanation, the fact 
is that Miss Lucy played the role 
of suffering martyr very ineptly. 
Wayne Phillips, in “Tuscaloosa: 
A Tense Drama Unfolds” (N. Y. 
Times Magazine: Feb. 26, 1956) 
tells how Tuscaloosa was a city 
where interracial relations had been 
most cordial until the Autherine 
Lucy incident. It was outstanding 
for its attempts to 
bring about fair play 
and social justice 
for the Negro. There 
was for instance, the 
city’s Interracial Committee, headed 
by Dr. Tidwell, former dean of the 
University of Alabama’s extension 
division. He had retired from Ala- 
bama University to become assist- 
ant to the president of Stillman Col- 
lege, an institution for Negroes 
Now White Council meetings are 


made 


Tornado 
Hits 


Tuscaloosa 
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held in Tuscaloosa, hate literature 
is circulated in the streets, Negroes 
are publicly ridiculed by men with 
whom they had genial relations for 
years. 


Te, “passive resistance” of the 
Negroes at gen 
more sympathy for the 
cause than did the Autherine Lucy 
incident 


Montgomery will 


erate fat 


They are conducting with 

dignity this protest 
In the Ghandi against the rule that 
Traditien Negroes must give 
up their bus seats to 
certain 


whites under 


conditions 
The campaign is apparently under 
the guidance of ministers. There 
overtones of the 
whites or threats of They 


simply walk to work or are carried 


are no hate for 


violence 
in automobiles in a car-pool at 
rangement. The reaction of the bus- 
officials 
been rather absurd. They are quite 
convinced that the Negroes are be- 
ing coerced into it by hired thugs 
and agitators from the North, o1 
perhaps by Communist agents 
Equally the indict 
ment of one hundred Negro leaders, 
including twenty-four clergymen, 
for violating the “hoycott” law of 
1921 

I have been told that a Northerne 
can never understand the situation 
in the South. The read 
about it, the more ‘I agree. Some 
Southerners say that intermarriage 
would pollute the blood stream and 


company and others has 


absurd was 


more | 
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that Negroes are riddled with ve- 
nereal disease. Yet practically every 
Southern restaurant has Ne- 
vroes in the kitchen doing the cook- 
ing, washing the dishes and han- 
dling the food 

Negroes in Montgomery must give 
up their bus 


wood 


whites, and 
vet the white mistress will drive her 
colored the 

department 
Negroes 


seats to 
maid home in 
cal In the 
whites and 

into the side by 
side. At home, white children are 
lovingly and willingly entrusted to 
the care of Negro servants but out 
side the home, the servant dare not 
the members of the 
The golden thread of 
running through these 
practices Is hard to find 

that the question of 
Southern reaction to the Supreme 
Court decision is but a phase of a 
larger question: the right of the 
Federal Government to intrude into 
local matters 


family 
stores, 
are jammed 


same elevators 


sit alongside 
white family 
consistency 


Some say 


such as education 
Georgia and Virginia say that they 
will “interpose” between the people 
of the State the Federal Govy- 
ernment, thus nullifying the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court. Much 
as we decry the expanding power 


and 


of our central government, we can- 
not the idea of nullifying 
Supreme Court decisions under the 


, 


accept 


vuise of “interposition 
any State to 


"If we allow 
nullify a Supreme 


Court decision, we are effectively 
dissolving the Union, 





The 


Three Gods of 
Secularism 


by 
Ben W. Palmer 


I. it true that Americans belonging 
to no Church or but nominal mem- 
bers have no faith? The answer is 
“No.” For no man ever lived with- 
out faith. Even the skeptic believes 
in the reality of his own existence 
and of his doubt 

In the fifteenth century pagan 
Renaissance many men turned to 
the worship of man himself. In the 
sixteenth century Reformation sal- 
vation was to be found in the Bible 
as interpreted by the individual. In 
the seventeenth century Age of Rea- 
son, reason divorced from revela- 
tion was to bring about the millen- 
nium. At the end of the eighteenth 
century, with the French Revolu- 
tion, democracy and nationalism 
were to solve all human problems 
With the coming of the Industrial 
Revolution, men turned to the wor- 
ship of things, placing their faith in 
economic power and wealth. In a 
large part of the nineteenth century, 
in the English-speaking world at 
least, many men turned to individ- 
ualism. Individual happiness and 
prosperity and national well-being 
would be secured if each individual 
were given the greatest possible 
measure of freedom, particularly 
from governmental control 

Evolutionary theory in the latter 
part of the nineteenth century, led 
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many men to place their faith not 
in the God of their fathers, but in 
progress and evolution. With the 
dramatic achievements of the phys- 
ical sciences, particularly as exem- 
plified in inventions enabling man 
to control his environment, science 
became the god of the idolatry of 
millions of men and women 
with the development of 

totalitarian 


Then 
welfare 
millions trans- 
ferred their worship to the state. 


states, 


A MERICAN secularism has been de- 
clared by the American hierarchy 
to be the great enemy of the faith. 
While the philosophy of American 
secularism is predominantly prag- 
matic, the religious beliefs, if any, 
of American secularists, are too di- 
verse for classification or enumera- 
tion There is 
atheism, 
through 


from 

unavowed, 
and various 
shades of skepticism to a vague hu- 
manitarianism, primarily sentimen- 
tal, sometimes with lip service to 
religious belief. In general, how- 
ever, the American secularist, as his 
very name 
faith is in 


everything 
naked or 
agnosticism 


denotes, is one whose 
things of this world. 
Even though he may say that he has 
a certain religious belief, primarily, 
if not exclusively, he has no interest 
in the supernatural or in the life to 
come. His faith is in the here and 
now. 


Mow specifically his three gods 
are Democracy, Education and Tol- 
erance. 


Anyone who supports and de- 
fends democracy should be able to 
criticize it without being branded as 
its enemy. One need not say with 
the sixteenth century Italian histo- 
rian, Guicciardini and with Alex- 
ander Hamilton that “the people is 
a great beast”; nor with Sir Thomas 


Browne that it is “a hydra-headed 
monster”; nor with Voltaire that 
“when men get into a crowd their 
ears grow long’; nor with Carlyle 
that “representative government is 
a gabble and democracy a birth of 
the bottomless pit’; nor with Mill 
that it is “a surrender to collective 
mediocrity’; nor with General Sher- 
man “vox populi vox humbug.” 
Nor would we agree with the late 
Henry L. Mencken that “democracy 
is a witless and malignant tyranny.” 

We may say, on the other hand, 
“vox populi—vox dei.” 
facile transition from the doctrine 
of the right of the majority to rule 
to the dogma that the majority is 
always right and that to differ from 
its judgment or challenge its will is 
to be guilty not only of treason but 


of sacrilege 


There is a 


a sin against the truth 
itself. Thus democracy which is an 
expedient acquires an adventitious 
sanctity. 


As long ago as the fifth century 
B. C. Herodotus said: “It were intol- 
erable folly that men, while seeking 
escape from the wantonness of a 
tyrant, should give themselves over 
to the wantonness of a rude, un- 
bridled mob.” It will be noticed that 
he was speaking of an “unbridled” 
mob, that is to say a mob without 
either legal or constitutional re 
straints or self-control. 





The American secularist has no interest in 
the supernatural; his faith, maintains Ben 
W. Palmer, M.A., LL.D., is exclusively in 
things of this world. In developing this 
theme, Dr. Palmer takes apart the three gods 
of the secularist: Democracy, Education and 
Tolerance. while at the same time providing 
a rightful understanding of these concepts 
Dr. Palmer has been a practicing lawyer for 
more than forty years. He has written exten- 
sively for the American Bar Association 
Journal and is the author of Marshall and 
Taney and legal textbooks. 
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A 
7 the days when the Athenian 
democracy exiled Aristides, and 
pressed the cup of hemlock to the 
lips of Socrates, democracies have 
been intolerance. And 
even as great a democrat as Jeffer- 
son said that what we 
not a “collective 
A collective 
may be 


accused of 


fought for 
tyranny 

tyranny of 
effective, not 
but 
publie opinion 

than a hundred years ago, De 
queville, in 


was 


course 
only in the 
through the 
More 


7 iCc- 


operation of law 


pressure of 
his classic work on 
Democracy in America then noted 
and intimated the long run conse 
quences of the pressure of public 
opinion in a 
ours. He 


democracy such as 


said: “The public has, 
among a democratic people, a singu- 
lar power, which 
tions cannot conceive of; for 


aristocratic na 
it does 
not persuade to certain opinions, 
but it enforces them, and 
them into the intellect by a 
enormous pressure of the minds of 
all upon the reason of each—-it may 
be forseen that faith in publie opin 
ion will become a species of religion 
there (in the United States! and the 
majority its ministering prophet.’ 

De Tocqueville did not have to 
wail 


infuses 


sort ol 


a hundred years, for in a few 
years after the publication of his 
book, Harriet Martineau, that acute 
English observer of the 
that “the worship of 
opinion has become the established 
religion of America.’ 
the danger 


American 
scene, said 
Emerson saw 
said: “What 
have I gained that I no longer im 
molate a bull to mouse 
to Hecate, if 1 quake before opinion, 
the public opinion.” 

Within the last thirty years, par- 
ticularly the rise of Hitler 
and Stalin had aroused Americans 
to the danger of a totalitarian state, 
many Americans had come to take 


when he 


Jove or a 


before 


WORLD 


the position that, once a law had 
heen enacted, it was beyond 
More than that, if it were a 
national law, criticism branded the 
critic not only as unpatriotic, but 
even as impugning the faith of the 
American people. That faith 
faith in 
And there are still millions of 
Americans who place their faith in 
democracy 


eriti- 
cism 


was 
conceived of as a democ- 


racy 


as their god, provided 
it be accompanied by unlimited fre 
education and unlimited tolerance 
A SECOND god of the American 
Here 
one misunderstood 
Here one should be able to 
support and defend American pub- 
lic education, without the necessity 
of bowing down in adoration before 
it and accepting all its works as 
good. 

Thoughtful men of all religious 
belicfs support public education in 
America 
sity 


secularist is education 


not be 


again, 
would 


again, 


They believe in the neces- 
wisdom of an informed 

They remember the 
statement of a member of the House 
of Commons in England when the 
beginnings of democracy 
tablished by an 
franchise 


and 
electorate 


were @S 
the 
educate 


extension of 


“Now we must 


our masters.” 


When we 


must 


talk of 
indicate what 


education, we 
kind of educa- 
tion we are talking about. There is 
an educational philosophy that has 
come to dominate 
education 
derge en to the 


many areas of 


the 


school 


American 


from kin- 


graduate 


It is a philosophy which apes the 


the 
achievements 


methods of 
whose 


physical 
had 


successful in 


sciences 
been so 
the lat- 
ter part of the nineteenth century 
by carefully excluding from con 
sideration in 


dramatically 


the schools, not only 
religion and ethies, but all stand- 
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The success of the 
individual, as well as of the educa- 
tional system was to be achieved, 
by a concentration upon facts. So- 
called was to solve all 
human problems, collective and in- 
dividual. Educators with this phi- 
losophy succumbed to the error as 
old as Socrates that knowledge is the 
same as virtue. They ignored the 
distinction between the. intellect 
and the will andthe necessity of cul- 
tivating habits of virtue. 

When science failed to save the 
world from two world wars and the 
great depression, the faith of some 
idolators of science became shaken. 
They knew that many of Hitler’s 
international gangsters were highly 
educated men. These Nazis were not 
lacking in their Ph.D. degrees. And 
certainly the Nazi surgeons, whose 
coldly calculating atrocities shocked 
the world, had the finest of medical 
educations. 


ards of value. 


science 


The increase of crime and ju- 
venile delinquency has caused many 
people to reappraise public educa- 
tion in America. And even the social 
scientists in colleges and universi- 
ties and graduate schools, timidly 
and to some extent have begun to 
ask the question whether it is so- 
cially wise to exclude all considera- 
tion of values from education. But 
the great mass of American secu- 
larists have turned to the defense 
of the American educational sys- 
tem, in many cases by condemna- 
tion of all 
education 


critics as enemies of 
and of America, Public 
education remains one of their gods 
and any criticism is blasphemy 


.) 
‘Tm third god of American secu- 
larism is tolerance. 

Here again we would not be mis- 
understood. 
ful word. It suggests charity toward 


Tolerance is a beauti- 


the sinner, dwelling in harmony 
with our neighbors, civil liberty, 
religious liberty, the end of the long 
tale of horror told by the thumb- 
strew, the rack, and religious per- 
secution. It suggests the inquiring 
mind, whose eagerness for truth is 
the basis of intellectual achieve- 
ment. 

But dangerous 
word. In its name charity toward 
the sinner may mean condonation 
of the sin. In its name it is often 
said that there are two sides to every 
question. Certainly there are two 
sides to many questions but that is 
not always true. If your child asks 
you whether two and two make 
four, or six, you do not say: “the 
truth lies in between.” The needle 
in the compass of truth does not 
necessarily and under the magnetic 
compulsion of some inescapable law 
forever poise immovably at the very 
center of the extremes fixed by hu- 
man controversy and our limited 
and fallible vision, 

Tolerance is dangerous 
word because it not only often leads 
to the condoning of error but to in- 
tellectual and spiritual indolence. 
How often, when faced with some 
controversial question of great mo- 
ment to the individual or society, 
do we shrug our shoulders and say 
thal the truth lies in between. We 
lay to our souls the flattering une 
tion that we are tolerant, when in 
fact, we are merely lazy. We are not 
willing to grapple with a difficult 
problem and work toward the cor 


tolerance is a 


also a 


rect solution to the accompaniment 
of cerebral sweat. We let it go at 
that. 

‘Tolerance often leads, not to the 
open mind, but to the vacant mind 
The open mind is one which does 
not close the door to the access of 
truth by prejudice, but the open 
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mind may become the vacant mind 
a mind without any solid furniture 
in the way of intellectual convic 
tions, open to all the shifting winds 
ol public opinion and of changin 
intellectual ‘The open 


mind may become the invertebrate 


fashions 


mind, a mind of no consequence: 


kK 

INALLY tolerance may be mere! 
a pleasant word for indifference 
We often find that people are toler 
ant which 


about things in 


they are 


not interested or feel do 


which they 
not concern them 

There are 
that 


lowed to 


many Americans who 


believe if only 


everyone be al 
say and write and speal 
whatever he 


wants to omehow 


everything will come out right in 
the end. They often quote the stat 
ment of Mi Holmes about 
truth emerging trom 
the competition of the market place 
They the fact that the 
whole course of human history 


shows that in many cases, even in a 


Justice 
successfully 


ovel look 
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free society, error has been tri- 


umphant, 


ry 

Tens rH will not prevail, justice will 
not be achieved, if the controlling 
masses of the American people be- 
lieve sacrosanct, 
the right, that 
people who have the facts will al- 
treal 
and interna- 
tional with justice and with love so 
that there shall be 
quillity and Neither 
will these achieved by a 
tolerance which condemns and pre- 
vents 


that democracy is 
majority always 


ways be good and 


will thei 


neighbors, domestic 
domestic tran- 
world peace 


goals be 


intolerance 
tion of error. For the times call for 
redoubtable champions of truth, 
who will be charitable toward their 
enemies but 


and condemna- 


who will recognize er- 
ror and strike it down, whoever be 
‘The call for 
faith not in the three false 


American 


its champion. 
men of 


times 
gods of secularism, de- 
mocracy, education and “tolerance,” 
but in the one true God. 





The Dead Sea Scrolls 
and the Originality of Christ 


by GEOFFREY GRAYSTONE, S.M. 


The Dead Sea Scrolls, documents written by members of a pre-Chris 
tian monastic group belonging to the Essene sect, have been found inter 
mittently since 1947 near the monastery of Qumran on the shores of the 
Dead Sea. Partial translation of the Scrolls has revealed similarities be 
tween certain Christian doctrines and those of the Qumran sect. Edmund 
Wilson, M. Dupont-Sommer and John Allegro have inferred that the 
Christians borrowed these doctrines from the Qumran sectaries, but the 
similarities only show that both religious groups relied on a common 
source, the Old Testament. Scripture scholars warn that judqment on the 
significance of the Scrolls must be withheld until thorough translation and 
study are completed. We refer our readers to an earlier article, “The 
Scrolls of Khirbet Qumran,” by William M. Pashby, S.J., in our January 
issue, 


R, SEMBLANCES between the New 
Testament the Qumran 
ings should not surprise us. For one 


Testament basis was there, its lan- 
guage was used, though with a full- 
ness of new meaning; its revelation 


and writ 


thing, it is only to be expected that 
there will be certain likenesses be- 
tween two such organized religious 
bodies as the community of Qumran 
and the Church of the New Law, 
both of them “seeking” the true God 
and striving to be perfect, each in 
its own Both owed much to 
the Old Testament, and drew upon 
it as a common source. The 
lation of the New Testament 
not, so to speak, built 
vacuum. The Almighty 
make use of a new 
from heaven, 
mysteries of the Christian faith. 
Christ said truly, “I am not come to 
destroy the Law and the Prophets, 
but to fulfill” (Matt. v.17 the Old 


way 


reve- 
was 
up on a 
did not 
language, a lan- 
the 


guage to convey 


was supplemented with new and 
deeper mysteries, its moral law per- 
fected, the material types of its 
legislation and cult were fulfilled in 
the Church of the New Law with its 
divinely-constituted hierarchy and 
sacramental system, deriving its ef- 
ficacy from the one perfect oblation 


of the cross. 


. 

Reais rEMPORARY Judaism, too, sheds 
much light on the preaching of 
Christ and the apostolic writings; 
Strack and Billerbeck were able to 
fill four volumes with material il- 
lustrative of the New Testament 
from Jewish traditions later col- 
lected in the Talmud and Midra- 
shim. Even the apocryphal writings 
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of the Old Testament, which were 
held in great favor by the sectaries, 
were not without their influence. It 
is well known that St. Jude in his 
Epistle, written in the sixties of the 
first century, quotes the apocryphal 
Book of Henoch (vv.14-15), and 
possibly, too, the Assumption of 
Moses (v.9). Certain of these writ- 
ings were well known among the 
early Christians, to such an extent 
that they freely interpolated them 
In fact, scholars have long ago in- 
dicated the points of contact that 
exist between the Apocrypha and 
the New Testament, that 
matter, between and 
Christianity, 


or, for 


Essenism 


I, comparing the scrolls and the 
New Testament, one might simply 
take the inspired writings in se- 
quence and indicate the more ob- 
vieus parallels. Yet this method 
has its disadvantages, one of which 
is the danger of mistaking verbal 
resemblances for fundamental simi- 
larities and dependence of 
ideas. A better approach, without 
altogether discarding the question 
of historical succession, is to pro- 
ceed by way of subject-matter, ex- 
amining the supposed similarities 
under such heads as organization, 
piety, moral teaching, doctrine and 
religious philosophy. 


even 


ie the first place, some interest- 
ing points of contact have been in- 


dicated between the organization 
and common practices of the Qum- 
ran and those of the early 
Christian communities, especially 
those of Jerusalem and Judea. “In 
the Christian Church, just as in the 
Essene Church,” writes M 
Sommer, “the essential rite is the 
sacred meal, whose ministers are 
the priests. Here and there at the 


sect 


Dupont- 


WORLD 


head of each community there is the 
overseer, the ‘bishop.’ And the ideal 
of both Churches is essentially that 
of unity, communion in love 
going so far as the sharing of com- 
mon property.” 


even 


Mos: striking perhaps, and a prac- 
tice for whch no certain Old Testa- 
ment parallel can be adduced, is 
that of community of possessions 
which obtained, for some time at 
all events, in the infant Church in 
Jerusalem. It was a practice linked 
with a spirit of brotherly love not 
unlike that of the sectaries: “Now 
the multitude of believers were of 
one heart and one soul, and not one 
of them said that anything he pos- 
sessed was his own, but they had 
all things in common and all 
that believed were together and had 
Their pos- 
sessions and goods they sold and 
divided them to all, according as 
everyone had need” (Acts iv.32 and 
ii.44-5). The picture is completed 
by the trait of continuing steadfast 
in the apostles’ teaching, and in the 
fellowship, in the breaking of bread 
and common prayer (Acts ii.42). 


all things in common. 


, is no need to stress the 
similarities with the Qumran com- 


munity; the very word “yahad” 





Father Geoffrey Graystone, $.M., D.D., is 
well equipped to pass judgment on the simi- 
larities and differences to be found in the 
Dead Sea Scrolls and the teachings of Christ. 
His postgraduate work May- 
nooth, where he obtained his Doctor of 
Divinity, and at the Pontifical Biblical In- 
stitute in Rome. He has been a Professor of 
Scripture and Theology in Marist Seminaries 
in England and Ireland 
Father 
ologist and photographer. We present here 
excerpts from his The Dead Sea Sc rolls and 
the Originality of Christ (Copyright Sheed 
& Ward, Inc., New York, 1956). 


was done at 


In his «pare time, 


Graystone is an amateur archae- 





DEAD SEA SCROLLS AND 
(community), as Dupont-Sommer 
and others have pointed out, evokes 
the of the Christian koinonia 
(fellowship) of Acts, the Pauline 
Epistles and St. John’s first Epistle. 
Professor Coppens does not hesitate 
to suggest, apropos of the commu- 
nity of possessions, the hypothesis 
that certain of the sectaries were 
among the early Christian converts 
and introduced some of their prac- 
tices into the new communities. 


idea 


‘Tne is certainly possible, but | 
do not think it likely. For one thing, 
the sect continued in its strict isola- 
tion, and the jealous guardianship 
of its writings, beliefs and practices 
till the time of the Jewish Revolt 
of a.p. 66-70. Even if we grant, as 
some do, the possibility of indirect 
influence by way of diffusion of 
ideas, there are notable differences, 
both as regards practice and spirit, 
between the Jerusalem Church and 
the Qumran people over this ques- 
tion of community of property, as 
indeed, over some other practices 
which seem alike. 

In the Jerusalem Church it seems 
to have been a question of immov- 
able goods, houses, land, etc. (cf. 
Acts iv.34 and the cases of Barna- 
bas and Ananias and Sapphira, iv.36 
and v.1 ff.). There was nothing 
compulsory about it, as St. Peter 
explained to Ananias (Acts v.4). It 
seems to have been simply a tran- 
sient phase of the first communities, 
which owed its origin to that initial 
fervor that strove to practice to the 
full the counsels of our Lord regard- 
ing poverty and detachment. This 
does not, of course, exclude a prac- 
tical objective, viz., to relieve pov- 
erty and want among the 
classes of converts. 


lower 


At Qumran, it was a question of 


all one’s possessions and salary, 


ORIGINALITY OF CHRIST 13 
something of strict obligation for 
all who undertook the oath of the 
New Alliance. The practical purpose 
of the common fund, according to 
the Damascus Document, was not 
to meet the general needs of the 
community so much as to have a 
kind of “social security” fund to 
provide for the old, the sick and the 
infirm, in a word, for all unable to 
work and thus chargeable to the 
community. The source and spirit 
of the practice differed from that 
of the Christian Church it arose, 
not much from the generous 
practice of a revealed counsel, as 
from the fundamental exclusiveness 
of the sect. The sectaries’ posses- 
sions—even as their very 
and talents-— must be effectively 
separated and withdrawn from the 
impure goods of those outside, so 
as to mark them off from the “sons 
of iniquity.” 


SO 


persons 


S paar, the “fellowship,” the 
mutual love of the first Christians, 
differed in spirit from that of the 
sectaries, who undertook to “love 
all the sons of light,” while yet 
“hating all the sons of darkness.” 
For the origin of the common pray- 
ers and blessings of the early Jew- 
ish converts, whether in the Temple 
or in their own houses, we need not 
look beyond the ordinary practices 
of contemporary Judaism. 


W at of the sacred repast, which 
seems to have been the principal 
common religious practice of the 


Qumran community and which, 
among the Essenes, so Josephus 
tells us, took the place of the ritual 
banquet in the Temple? Had it any 
relation to the Christian “breaking 
of bread” (Acts ii.42) which, so we 
read in the Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, frequently took the form of 
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“love-feast”’ 
the 


a common meal, a 
(agape), followed by 
the 
again 
the 
common, in a 


celebra- 
tion of Eucharist? 
Here 


basis for 


there is a Jewish 
holding of 

spirit of 
charity, meals that 


less sacred in character 


meals in 
fraternal 
more or 
The prac- 
tice is attested in the Jewish world 
at large, quite apart from Qumran 
and the Yet there, of 


course, resemblance ceases 


were 


Essenes. 
the 
there is no parity between the “table 
of the Lord” which “shows forth 
the death of the Lord till he come” 
(1 Cor. x.21 and xi.26 
mon meals whether of 


and the com- 
the sectaries 
or of other Jewish groups 


ry 

T semen is no real parity, either, 
between Baptism, the rite of Chris 
tian initiation, preached and admin- 
istered from the first Pentecost, and 
the ablutions and purifications of 
the Qumran sect. The “Rule” 
much to say of the various “lustra 
tions” bathing, 
or cistern, washing, sprinkling 


has 


whether in river 
and attributes a certain purificatory 
value to them: the man who refuses 
the Alliance “may not be 
purified by expiations or washed by 
lustral not be 
fied in the pools and in the rivers, 
not purified by any 
washes. He willremain unclean 
Yet it is abundantly clear that there 
is no €2 opere operato eflicacy at- 
tached to these rites. None of them 
any the man 
fuses to take the oath of 
ance. He 
inwardly 
through 

precepts of 


to enter 


waters: may sancti 


water which 


who re- 
the Alli 
will be 


is of use to 


who does entet 
gradually, 
continued fidelity to the 
the Alliance, though 
complete purification, in body and 
spirit will be realized the 
Day of Judgment, by direct act of 


God. 


purified only 


only at 


JESUS AND THE TEACHER 


OF RIGHTEOUSNESS 


W at of the Second Person of the 
Trinity? M. Dupont-Sommer, in his 
first work on the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
depicted the Teacher of Righteous- 
ness, who organized the 
nity, as a veritable prototype of 
Jesus, Messiah and Son of God. He 
argued that this 
cuted and martyred by 


Commu- 


Teacher, perse- 
the Wicked 
Priest, his adversary, was expected 
to rise again and return as Messiah 
and Judge. He venerated as 
the “Anointed,” the “Unique One.” 
Not only, then, do we find in these 
scrolls, he wrote, a 


was 


“whole theology 
of a suffering Messiah” 
to contemporary Jewish belief 


contrary 
but 

extraordi- 
the Master 


himself “an 
reincarnation of 


Jesus was 
nary 
of Justice.’ 

We do not deny that the Teacher 
of Righteousness was a priest, a 


master whose doctrines the see- 


taries must believe. But it is now 
pretty generally upon that 
they did not identify him with the 
Messiah who There 
is no certain reference in the texts 
to the “Passion” of the Teacher of 
Righteousness, still less to his resur 
reclion or expected return. In the 
text “God by his elect will judge all 
nations” (IQpHab V,4 “elect” 
should be read as elsewhere, as a 
plural—the sectaries expect to as- 
sist at God’s judicial act. In the text, 
“God, through his Anointed, hath 
made known his Holy Spirit” (CDC 
11,12)—-wherein M. Dupont-Sommer 
descried “something Trini- 
tarian theology'’’—the reference, in 
the context, is not to the Messiah, 


agreed 


was to come 


like a 


but to Sadoq, eponymous ancestor 


of the sect. The Teacher of Right- 
eousness is distinguished from the 


Messiah (or rather, two Messiahs, 
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whom the sect awaited) in the fol- 
lowing text: “(traitors) will not be 
counted among the assembly of the 
people ... from the day of the dis- 
of the Teacher of the 
Community till the coming of the 
Messiahs of Aaron and Israel” (CDC 
XIX,35—XX,1). 


appt arance 


my 

| HE differences between Jesus and 
the Teacher of Righteousness are 
manifest The Teacher neither 
claimed nor possessed the authority 
ol 


conscious 


Jesus as 


ot 
Law 


a teacher, nor was he 

powers placing him 
above the he was simply its 
faithful and still 
did he claim divine sonship. 
worked no 


exponent less 
He 
teacher 
he was not, as Jesus was, a master 
of parable, aphorism and _logia, 
which might be faithfully remem- 
bered, collected and written down 
later by his disciples. What, too, 
of Jesus’ predilection for the “pub- 
licans and sinners,” that very cate- 
gory of which the sectaries 
consigned to eternal perdition? 
Even in the persecutions to which 
and the Teacher were sub- 
jected, there are noteworthy differ- 


miracles. As a 


Jesus 
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The enemies of the Teacher 
of Righteousness were anonymous, 
their identity veiled under the titles 
“Wicked Priest,” “Prophet of Ly- 
ing 


ences, 


ete. They were men of war and 
violence, impure, lovers of riches 
in a word, violators of the Law. 
Jesus’ enemies, on the other hand, 
are prominent and well-known—the 
Sadducees, and Scribes 
Far from being violators of the Law 
and this applies especially to the 
last 


Pharisees 


two categories, Christ’s chief 
enemies—they its 
most assiduous exponents and up- 
holders. 


were revered as 


F passing, it may be noted that 
the sectaries had no great love for 
the “Davidie Messiah” of prophecy, 
whom claimed to be they 
preferred to think of him (or them) 
as Messiah(s) of 


Jesus 


Aaron and Israel 
Nor is there anything but verbal 
similarity between “faith in the 
Righteousness” (obedi- 
ence to his laws and acceptance of 
his interpretations of Seripture) 
and that justifying “faith in Christ” 
of which St. Paul treats at length in 
{omans and elsewhere 


Teacher of 


Prayer for Charity 


by MARGERY CANNON MURPHY 


SOFT be the words that fall from my lips, 
For tomorrow, tomorrow at Mass, 

Christ, the In-visible, Visible One 

Through these qates of my soul will pass 





The Dilemma of Modern Woman 
Can She Solve It? 


by William J. Grace 


M awe’s Senator Margaret Chase 
Smith was reported in December to 
have suggested that the Republican 
Party would gain a good many votes 
by nominating a woman for the 
office of Vice President of the United 
States 

Apparently this is a new angle to 
bloe voting. We 
the voters as 
Catholics, Jews, Negroes and so on, 
but just think of the enormous bloc 
of women! Undoubtedly, Senator 
Smith believed that the candidate 
should have other qualifications be- 
sides being a woman, but it is also 
true that being a woman would be 
the candidate’s principal qualifica- 
tion. 

Whether American women would 
vote as a bloe for one of their 
is doubtful, but the very suggestion 
points up the dilemma of modern 
woman. 

Modern woman, it has been said, 
is caught between two cultural 
worlds, one that is dying, and one 
that is not yet born. At 
could be argued she seems confused 
whether member of the 
human race or a race by herself 


have appealed to 


velerans, ftarmers, 


sex 


times, it 


she is a 


No: every contemporary woman is 
a modern woman. And many who 
might fall under that definition do 
so regretfully, more by force of cir- 
cumstance than by choice 

What is a modern woman? It is 
a term for a woman facing an eco- 
nomic-sociological situation that 


was created by the industrial revo- 
lution and by our age of technology 
She is a being who is expected to 
be prepared for two roles, either 
simultaneously or consecutively, 
of a business or professional career 
and of a wife and mother. 

Very little sympathy is extended 
to her because of the frequent con- 
flicls and 
tensions between 


nearly always present 
two roles. 
Always extolled in some popular 
magazine or other, generally with 
pictures, is some model of feminine 
charm who, somehow or other, has 
managed to have a beautiful home 
life and seven children while being 
President of World Enterprises, Inc. 
Such articles do not emphasize the 
abnormality of such a situation but 
rather glibly that many 
women could do the same with the 
know-how of modern efficiency. 

Anyhow, in contrast to the pre- 
industrial past, it is believed by 
many women themselves that a 
reasonably well-educated girl with 
courage and a cool head can com- 
bine marriage and a job. It is often 
felt that the holding of a job at some 
time or other, even if there were no 
necessity for it, adds to a girl’s pres- 
lige, enlarges her self-confidence 
and poise, makes her more desirable 
as a marriage partner 


these 


sugvest 


‘Tus modern woman, by this time, 


has statistically and _ scientifically 
proved many things about herself 


and her powers. Her efficiency is 





undoubted. G K. Chesterton 
blandly admitted that women were 
more efficient than men in business 
and that was one good reason why 
they shouldn’t be there! In almost 
every field, in spite of a good deal 
of discrimination and_ prejudice 
women have come to the top. 

The question, of course, is what 
does all this prove? During World 
War II millions of men were put 
into uniform in this country, women 
replaced them, and _ production 
doubled and trebled. We must not, 
of course, overplay the inference 
here. Increased efficiency in ma- 
chine design played the major part 
in demonstrating how really un- 
necessary and expendable the work 
of an average man is in a techno- 
logical society. Women alone, with- 
out the aid of technological ad- 
vances, could not have dealt so 
damaging a blow to the prestige of 
men. But, even so, they proved a 
point. Women are today an essen- 
tial part of industry and, if they 
were to go on strike as women, in- 
dustry at the present time (but not 
in the near future) would have no 
way of replacing them. 

The equality of women with men 
in nearly every department of in- 
dustry and the professions, except 
in the rare instances where brute 
strength is still a decisive asset, has 
been demonstrated. But where do 
we go from here? And, in particu- 
lar, where do the men go? And whal 


rn 
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price have women paid for their 
victory? Is it a substantial victory 
or is it a Pyrrhic victory? Can 
women afford more victories of this 
sort? 


I, is commonly asserted that mod- 
ern woman is dissatisfied, often 
“frustrated.” In a book that caused 
a stir a few years back, Modern 
Woman, the Lost Sex, written by 
two psychiatrists, it argued 
that the modern woman has paid 
for her victories only at the cost of 
very considerable damage to herself 
and to society as a whole. 

Among the psychological damage 
allegedly resulting was the 
ing masculinity of woman 


was 


increas- 
and the 
corresponding effeminacy in men 
Perhaps a better term to describe 
the situation is sexual neutrality 
In the industrial world we are all 
workers and sex is an irrelevance. 

Or is it? These psychiatrists 
argued that the worship of power, 
particularly of power through ma- 
chinery, the increasingly belligerent 
and warlike tendencies everywhere, 
result from the absence of a 
cifically feminine 
world 


spe- 
influence in the 
Women are no longer bal- 
ancing and complementing, divert- 
ing into constructive channels, the 
male instincts of aggressiveness and 
competition, In fact, 

modifying them, they 

intensifying them. We 
women in the armed services 


instead of 
further 


now 


are 
have 
who 
can type better than the men: is il 
not very likely that, with 
training, they may shoot 
than the men? 


sone 


better 


| MARSHALL McLUWAN in 
a brilliant but devastating book, 
The Mechanical Bride, has shown 
the increasing tendency for men 
to bestow on machinery the poetic 
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vocabulary that was once devoted 
to women, and to talk of women 
themselves in terms of machinery. 
A car, an advertisment may state, 
is warm and appealing to the touch, 
it will envelop and caress you; on 
the other hand, Miss America has 
a certain kind of build, the exact 
dimensions of which are. . . . News- 
papers and magazines profusely dis- 
play a kind of sexless “sexiness.” 
Even in a highly conservative news- 
paper you have to follow the inter- 
national situation on the back pages 
through an endless boudoir of bras, 
panties, and girdles. But frequently 
the wording of these ads, if you stop 
to read them, belong largely to the 
field of structural engineering. As 
far 
could be more 


“é 


as sex is concerned, nothing 
neuter. A question 
of good taste may be involved, if 
anyone is interested in such a thing 
these days, but there is no moral 
problem, unless neutrality itself is 
some sort of hidden moral problem. 


Ew R since Freud was largely mis- 


read and misunderstood by the 
bright boys in the advertising agen- 
cies, all goods and services, it has 
been thought, can best be sold in 
association with a kind of abstract 
sex appeal. We have Miss Beer and 
Miss Citrus Fruit and Miss Asphalt 


Tile and Miss Tobacco. These are 





One 
“battle 


hears frequently of the perennial 
of the that is a minor 
skirmish compared to the fight now being 
waged between the working and non-working 
woman. William J. Grace, B.A. (Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford), advocates, in effect, a back- 
to-the-home movement, but he is not unaware 


sexes.” but 


that woman-in-business is a fact deeply em- 
bedded in contemporary life. Mr. Grace is 
Assistant of English, School of 
Fordham University. He is the 
of How to be Creative with Words 
and Triple City (poems), and a contributor 
to Thought, the Thomist, etc. 


Professor 
Education, 
author 
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the legendary characters, like the 
Man of Distinction, of a brand new 
folklore, a new mythology straight 
out of Madison Avenue, that has 
little of the charm or symbolism of 
pagan antiquity. The agency boys 
apparently have so much contempt 
for American women that they do 
not hesitate to tell them that their 
chances of marriage are directly 
related to the soap they use or the 
turtle neck sweaters they wear. 


r 
W HY do so many women take this 
sort of thing passively? The an- 
swer is: partly because the modern 
woman has come to look upon sex 
as external to her real personality, 
a personality which she tends to 
think of as identical with that of a 
man. This equipment can be used 
effectively in business and can be 
capitalized in special situations 
such as the fashions and entertain- 
ment fields. But it is no more part 
of oneself than a degree from Bryn 
Mawr. 

An almost exaggerated femininity 
can be secured by the proper hair- 
do’s, perfumes, little hats, costume 
jewelry, and the _ indispensable 
nylon stockings (without runs). 
Mix these with a deliberately per- 
sonalized smile (it is meant only 
for you, my boy, and the thousands 
of in the showroom on 
television) and you have an excit- 
ing woman packaged according to 
national brand extracts. 

In show business and in fashions 
the modern woman is somewhat 
more brazen in promoting her sex- 
ual capital but always on the as- 
sumption that the more provocative 
the sexual display the further re- 
moved it is from any sexual experi- 
ence. In America, especially, we 
have developed a type of woman 
who may have the figure and mo- 


others or 
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tions of a Cleopatra but basically 
has the virginity and innocence of a 
Coca-Cola girl. 

This may all be innocent enough, 
even if culturally moronic, if it were 
not for the fact that in the adver- 
tising world the basically sexless, 
or neuter, woman becomes the 
standard of femininity, and women 
who live as women, share the same 
bedroom with their husbands, bear 
children, somehow are not really 
feminine and constitule backward 
and mysterious characters known 
as housewives, whose real function 
in the modern world is to consume 
vast quantities of Fab, Cheer and 
Lux. This artificially “feminine” 
woman is the female counterpart of 
the manly “Man of Distinction” or 
the man whose manliness can be 
denoted by the perfume he wears 

it has the vigorous open air chal- 
lenge of a flying goose or a gailoping 
moose). 


ry 
= business or professional 


woman, because in contemporary 
life she must nearly always be a 
specialist, is in danger of becoming 
a monomaniac, especially if she 
does not have the leisure for outside 
interests. Chesterton once allowed 
that it was possible for a man to be 
a monomaniac without too great a 
social danger; but for a woman the 
social catas- 
trophic. A woman, for him, should 
represent the universal, the ver- 
satile, and provide a balance wheel 
to the male specialist. Nature, he 
claimed, designed woman as a Jill- 
of-all-trades. She had to be a cook, 
but not a professional cook; a mu- 
sician, but not a professional mu- 
sician; she had to be nurse, philoso- 
pher, poet, artist, all as a gifted 
amateur, Why? Because tradition- 
ally woman has been accustomed to 


consequences were 
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live with very young people at a 
time in their lives when they ask 
all the questions there are and many 
that there aren't. 

Chesterton, the witty protagonist 
of a bedrock conservatism, always 
has something to say that we must 
respect even if we don’t agree with 
it. He reminds us of the contrast- 
ing values of what is universal with 
what is specialized. A radiator, for 
example, can only radiate; but a 
hearth fire not only radiates and 
provides heat. You can watch its 
ever-changing patterns of flames, 
you can tell stories by it, you can 
make toast by it, even boil a kettle. 
It gives a room a center of life that 
no radiator can provide. 

One curious result of the indus- 
trial revolution has been to 
us hundreds of specialized gadgets 
and to deprive us of the universally 
human things. Our ancestors as a 
rule enjoyed an open fire, rode a 
horse, planted a garden. Today you 
must definitely be in the upper in- 
come bracket to have an open fire- 
place that works and a horse that 
you can ride. On the other hand, 
we do not have to be wealthy to own 
a radiator or an automobile. 


give 


a today the modern 
woman has to be a specialist to 
succeed in business or the profes- 


sions. But the net result for her is 
a fragmentation of life quite con- 
trary to the universalism of a 
woman’s world in the past. She 
often loses contact with that cul- 
tural wisdom from the past that is 
transmitted through family life. 
The many things she would instine- 
tively know or subconsciously learn 
through family tradition she has to 
reacquire through manuals, pamph- 
lets, and the technical advice of 
counselors, doctors and _ psychia- 
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trists. Have you ever seen a pro- 
fessional woman handle a baby? 
She is frequently far less at home 
with it than an old male bachelor. 

Many modern women give the 
best part of their time and energies 
to strangers, not even to something 
as personal as strangers, often to 
large anonymous institutions. At 
the close of day, they have little to 
give their husbands and children 
except the irritation resulting from 
an undue nervous strain resulting 
from specialized and often mechan- 
ically monotonous work. 


Mas Y working couples come home 
in such a state of shattered energy, 
that neither Serutan, spelled back- 
ward, nor Pepto-Bismol nor Alka 
Seltzer can be effective. Indulging 
in a few Martinis that help them to 
forget the sterility of their lives, 
they may adjourn to a living room 
where they stare with tired eyes at 
a dim-witted comedian mouthing 
inconsequential jokes. 

If there are any children, mother 
will pick them up at night, but she 
is too tired from working all day to 
pay attention to their problems and 
give them the attention that is more 
necessary for them than the canned 
baby food they get. How often have 
you heard the expression, “what a 
blessing TV is for the children. It’s 
the one thing that keeps them quiet.” 
Then the children are put down in 
front of TV for their quota of crime, 
sex, and imbecility, and the brain- 
washing of national advertising. In 
many television-haunted houses to- 
day there are few books and little 
reading. Some children do not know 
the names of Louisa May Alcott or 
Robert Louis Stevenson. Shake- 
speare is a dead language to a vast 
section of our population 

The consequences of such a not 


‘ 
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untypical situation go beyond the 
national frontiers. Dorothy Thomp- 
son in The Ladies Home Journal, 
January, 1956, states: 

“And what values are we produc- 
ing with which to face Communism? 
Across the street and through the 
Brandenburg Gate, they call atten- 
tion to our horror comics. They re- 
view with a kind of triumphant 
loathing our half-pornographic best 
sellers. ..,. They publish the records 
of juvenile crime. Is this, they ask, 
the culture of freedom?” 


I, we are going to welcome auto- 


mation and the reduced labor force 
of the Atomic Age, why not, as a 
preliminary, encourage women to 
return to their homes? Obviously 
many women would like to, and the 
increase in the birth rate and in the 
building of individual homes 
strongly emphasizes the natural in- 
stinct of women in this respect 
What may be difficult to do but is 
worth doing needs the active en- 
couragement of society. 

Single women in employment 
present a more difficult case than 
married women. To succeed in any 
line requires a constant and pro- 
longed effort and by the time a 
woman has succeeded she is very 
hesitant to change her way of life. 
In this respect, she is more con- 
She feels the 
need for security more deeply, and 
the very requirements of her work 
frequently demand such concentra- 
tion that she puts to one side the 
idea of marriage and a family until 
it is too late or 


servative than a man. 


too troublesome to 
She often 
reached a psychological point where 


make a change has 
she regards a man as a competitor 
rather than as a mate 

Obviously, in any appeal to public 
patriotism in encouraging a back- 
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to-the-home movement, we do not 
want to negate the valuable con- 
tributions made by women to the 
arts, sciences, education and _ poli- 
This is the kind of creative 
work which women who have tra- 
ditionally dominated society have 
contributed that is invaluable. What 
is necessary is that women be re- 
leased from jobs of a non-creative 
mechanical kind in order that they 
may be free to do things far more 
rewarding and fundamental. 


Was will need a good 


g deal of 
education in this matter. Fortu- 
nately in the U.S. A. the sulfragette 


movement was never quite so fa- 


tics. 


natical and humorless as it was in 
Europe. The pioneer history of the 
country placed a more than usual 
responsibility on women as the cus- 
todians of culture, and the leader- 
ship that women 
from 


exercised arose 
human needs rather 
than from the desire for careers that 
would establish women as an alter- 
native kind of male. Nevertheless, 
today only a minority of women 
understand how complex and de- 
manding is the education of the 
young. Too many feel much too 
that their responsibilities 
cease with the loading of the child 
on the school bus. 

To atmos- 
phere in the home, a vigorous and 
constructive intellectual curiosity 
on the part of the child, is far more 
the parents’ responsibility than that 
of the teacher who, in fact, is a sort 
of collective agent for the parents, 
an agent for something much deeper 
and more personal. This responsi- 
bility takes up plenty of time. If a 
woman were to exercise her full re- 
sponsibility in this matter only, 
she would suffer neither from idle- 
ness nor ennui. 


basic 


easily 


establish a creative 
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Wes N will have to be re-educated 
to understand the and psy- 
chological necessity for male lead- 
ership in order to effect the women’s 
own purposes. The modern techno- 
logical society, the effects of World 
War II, have made man seem pat 
ticularly expendable. The very ma- 
chines in which man took 
creating were used by women to 
show, unconsciously of course, hov 
well the productive world can get 
along without him 
keep emphasizing the dangers fo 
the human personality when it is 
led to feel that it isn’t 
doesn’t belong. Any male 
knows today that the peculiar phys 
ical strength characteristic of a man 
is far more important in Heming 
way’s novels than in real life. In the 
old homestead days no woman could 
do a man’s work on a farm 
indispensable, No 
woman’s work 


social 


a lead in 


Psychologists 


wanted o1 


sensitive 


he was 
man could do a 
she was indispens 
able. ‘Today both are expendable as 
a consequence of 
which 


factory methods 


are extended to a 


as well. 


vriculture 


The modern woman to be 
neurotic from the very dilemma 
which she has helped to set up. She 
wants the male to be strong, de 
cisive, courageous, but 
helped to create a world in 


tends 


she has 
which 
the man is concerned with his phys 
ical appearance, his capacity to 
hold on to his job, and the best way 
to nurse She 


despise her own creation 


his ulcers tends to 


r 

o modern woman, with the best 
intentions in the world, has tended 
to weaken 
There is no point in fastenin 
blame 


institutions 
the 
juvenile delinquency, 
which has now reached the propor 
tions of a national epidemic, on the 
modern woman. It 


our basic 


for 


is partly the 
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result of the male 
authority which, in turn, is the in- 
direct result of the emancipation 
if that is the term) ol 
women, which is the indirect result 
of the industrial 

Sut the fact 
children never 


weakening of 


correct 


revolution 
remains that 
come 
with male authority. The teacher, 
the policeman, the father either are 
not permitted or 
exercise physical authorily 
“neutralism” 


many 


into contact 


hesitant to 
| sed to 
in school and society, 
many a child is tired of having to 
decide what to do for himself and to 
learn everything through trial and 
error rather than through the in 
doctrination of 


immutable  prin- 
As a consequence, he often 
responds to the first leadership with 
sanctions that he meets 


ciples. 


the youth- 
ful gang leader who doesn’t ask him 
what he wants but tells him 
T 

HE modern woman cannot unaid- 
edly solve her own The 
technological crisis post- 
poned for another generation, but 
ultimately, if we are to enter an 
age of leisure, we should provide 
for and anticipate its problems in 
the most constructive way possible 
Such an 


dilemma 
may he 


could be woman's 
greatest opportunity or it could lead 
to the most wasteful competition 
destructive of 
which 


age 


human values, in 
luxuries and unfelt wants 
would keep production busy 
consume 


and 
which could be 
voted to a rich cultural life. 
The modern woman needs the 
help of philosophy, religion, and the 
sense of strength that comes from 
a community movement aware of 
the possibilities of the new age. The 
effects of the feminist movement 
are still strong and, with the ex- 
ception of values explicitly present 
in Catholic education, the modern 


time de- 
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woman seldom meets any overt’ vinced that her work at home is far 
criticism of the general direction of more important, far more dignified, 
society. To suggest aldly to the far more exalted than anything she 
modern woman that she go home can do abroad, and that it calls 
is frequently interpreted as some for all the powers of the spirit and 
sort of insult, as if she could not the intellect as well as of physical 
make the grade. She has to be con- work. 


Caught Unaware 


by WILLIAM J. GRACE 


STEEL thrusted delicately 
into the dawn-awakened clouds 
silence stretched expectantly 
into the slow knitting of day: 
caught unaware on a city street 
a flippant and casual wind 
bearing the breath of damp earth 
bearing rain-washed pine needles 
wakes one suddenly hungry for spring: 
a sluice of enchantment floods the fallow mind 


with a sweep of lyrical notes from an abandoned world 
the distant song of the cardinal breaks 
the dry sterility of winter windows: 


timbers and boards reborn, the shutters of the house sing 
with wonder-laden visitants from the forest world: 
a song of leaves stirring, of feminine waters lapping 
on the barbarous hills, of the quiet boat retired 
under the shadowed mountain, of the sunset 
of the idle day: 


the idle day: a river of light flowing over boulders of foliage, 
the blue waters crested with sunlight under a shouting 
clarity of sky: 
a yellow flare on a white fence, a geranium above 
a sandy path 
a child’s positive world, without walls 





Korea, Test of American Education 


by ANTHONY 


‘Tmen is a glaringly weak link in 
American education which is help- 
ing the Communist realm win 
World War Il. This weak link is 
the inability or unwillingness of 
American educators to stu- 
dents the life about 
munism 
and 
courses on ancient pottery, medieval 
band instruments, the life of the 
migratory ant, and finger painting 
for beginners, there are only 


teach 
facts of Com- 


Whereas 


universities 


most colleges 


have elaborate 


five 
colleges teaching courses on Com- 
munism. These are the Universities 
of San Francisco, Marquette, Du- 
quesne, Fordham, and Georgetown. 
The course is compulsory at the 
first-named school. But except for 
this school relatively few students 
take these courses, and 
(as well 


in some of 
in many 
if not most other colleges) a student 
can graduate with a B.A a B.S 
without ever taking a course either 
in American History or in American 
Government 


these schools as 


or 


A recent survey taken among col- 
lege graduates indicated an almost 
complete lack of knowledge about 
the Constitution and the basic facts 
of American political life. It seems 
that in most institutions of higher 
learning courses in English, Euro- 
pean History, a science, and a lan- 
But in 
almost every instance no knowledge 
of Polities, the U. S. A., the Consti- 
tution, or Communism is required 


guage are requirements 


T. BOUSCAREN 


5 | 
Conus developments in the Ko- 
rean War proved that the Commu- 
nists successfully exploited this 
basic weakness of America to their 
Defense Secretary Wil 
son’s Advisory Committee on Pris- 
oners of War recently issued a most 
instructive report which discussed 
this crucially important defect of 
our society. It said in part: 

“When plunged into a Commu- 
nist indoctrination mill, the average 
American P.O.W. was under a seri- 
ous handicap. 


advantage. 


Enemy political of- 
ficers forced him to Marxian 
literature. He was compelled to 
participate in debates. He had to 
tell what he knew about American 
politics and American history. And 
many times the Chinese or Korean 
instructors knew more about these 
subjects than he did. 

“This brainstorming caught many 
American prisoners off guard. To 
most of them it came as a complete 
surprise and they were unprepared. 


read 





Why did one-third of all the American 
soldiers captured in Korea yield to “brain 
washing”? Anthony T. Bouscaren, B.A., 
Ph.D., finds the the failure of 
American education. The shocking truth is, 
says Dr. Bouscaren, that many of these GI's 
were unable to cope with their captors’ su 
perior knowledge of the basic facts of Ameri- 
political life. Dr. pleads 
urgently for compulsory courses in American 


answer in 


ean Bouscaren 
History and Government in our schools, as 
well as courses on Communism by properly 
qualified teachers. He is Associate Professor 
of Political Science at Marquette University. 
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Lectures, study groups, a blizzard 
of propaganda and hurricanes of 
oratory were all part of the enemy 
technique. A large number of Amer- 
ican P.O.W’s did not know what the 
Communist program was all about. 
Some were confused by it. A few 
may believed the business. 
They signed Communist peace peti- 
tions and peddled Communist litera- 
ture 
tacle. 


have 


It was not an inspiring spec- 


“Ignorance lay behind much of 
this trouble 
were unprepared to give the com- 
missars an argument... . The Com- 
heard evidence which re- 
that many of the P.O.W’s 
knew little or nothing about the 
United States and its ideals and 
traditions. So the Chinese inter- 
had the advantage. The 
uninformed P.O.W.’s were’ up 
against it. They couldn’t answer 
arguments in favor of Communism 
with arguments in favor of Ameri- 
canism because they knew very 
little about their America. 

“The Committee heard a number 
of P.O.W’s who stated that a knowl- 
edge of Communism would have en- 
abled them to expose its fallacies to 


servicemen 


mittee 
vealed 


rogators 


their campmates Knowledge 
. the in- 
ability of many to speak up for 
democracy distressed loyal P.O.W’s. 
“Active collaborators aside, there 


was a defense weapon 


were other passive prisoners that 
‘went They lacked  suffi- 
cient patriotism because of their 
limited knowledge of American de- 
mocracy. It seemed that these 
P.O.W’s in question had lost thei 
battle before they entered service. 
Good citizens loyal Americans 
the responsibility for their building 
lies with the home, the school, the 
Church, the community. 

“The Committee, 


‘ | ° 
along 


stressing the 


need for spiritual and educational 
bulwarks against enemy political 
indoctrination, recommends that 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
be directed to initiate exploratory 
conferences with the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and other agencies and institutions 
on pre-service training.” 


A sszascan society owes its youth 
some effective protection against a 
dedicated, implacable enemy whose 
ruthlessness and caused 
38% of the American war prisoners 
to die terrible deaths. The percent- 
age of deaths among Korean 
P.O.W’s was much higher, perhaps 
65%. During World War II deaths 
among American P.O.W’s in Nazi 
prison camps was 10.9%. We are 
up against a far more cruel and 
dangerous enemy this time, and we 
are almost completely unprepared 
to cope with the situation, 

The failure of American educa- 
tion to alert American youth to the 
cancer that is Communism is all the 
more striking when it is realized 
that those who fought Fascism and 
Nazism in an earlier war had been 
fully trained and prepared to deal 
with that enemy. As Mark Graubard 
recently wrote in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post (“Where Are Yesterday's 
Foes of July 2, 
1955): 

“Even before the Aryan laws, the 
pogroms and the incineration cham- 
bers darkened the German horizon, 
the reaction of the American public, 
its Government and the college 
campus was prompt and unequi- 
vocal... . How different the scene 
today. Soviet propaganda has 
encountered no opposition of the 
kind that made Nazi propaganda 
futile in the United States. There 
is hardly a single campus committee 


atrocities 


Dictatorships?” 
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to aid refugees from the sovietized 
universities in Europe and Asia; 
no student anti-Communist 

Women’s Leagues 
Against Concentration Camps. The 
eloquent voices of our liberal lead- 
ers 


con- 
gresses; ho 


are raised more passionately 
against alleged American misdeeds 
and tyranny than against the dark- 
ness behind the Iron Curtain. 

“At a time when millions of peo- 
ple in Europe and Asia live under a 
Communist terror, denied the ele- 
mental freedoms of action and 
thought which we take for granted, 
leading writers and intellectuals in 
the free United States spread abroad 
the that oppression and 
book-burning prevail in the United 
States, that terror uni- 
versities, school libraries 
citi- 


falsehood 
stalks our 
boards, 
and even haunts the average 
zen. 

“Had American 
played the same moral vigor against 
Communist that it did 
against Hitlerism, the world might 
be a safer place, and our moral 
leadership, established by our stand 
against aggression in the 1930's and 
our unstinted effort in World War 
Il, would be unquestioned. We are 
now paying dearly in taxes, confu- 
sion and for maintaining a 
double standard of political moral- 
ity.” 
> | 

MALL wonder that some American 
boys who fought 
Korea were confused about their 
cause, A current study involving 
histories shows how many 
young men who later went to Korea 
were told in American univer- 
sities that the American Constitu- 
tion was outdated whereas the So- 
viet 


liberalism dis- 


fanaticism 


Communism in 


case 


Constitution incorporated at 
least the theory of progress; that 


America’s “class system” compared 


WORLD 


unfavorably with Communism’s 
“classless state’; that Russia’s 
“preventive war” against Finland 
in 1939 was justifiable; that the 
Truman doctrine started the cold 
war against the Communist world; 
that Kim Il-sung and Mao Tse-tung 
are just as desirable, if not more so, 
than Syngman Rhee and Chiang 
Kai-shek. 

One of these young men was told 
in a large private eastern university 
in 1946 that the USSR had never 
violated any international 
ments and that the Russian inva- 
sion of Finland was defensible. An- 
other was told in a typical large 
university in 1948 
that Russia was entitled to Poland 
because Russia was a larger state, 
and lacking in security; in 1950 he 
was told at the same school by an- 
other professor that whereas the 
United States stressed liberty, the 
USSR was the champion of 
“equality.” 

Still other students 
what a “reactionary” 
shek was, and how 
Mao was. Courses on the Far East 
often equated Communism with na- 
tionalism, and compared Commu- 
nist revolutions in Asia with our own 
revolution against the British. Stu- 
dents thus “brain-washed” in Amer- 
ican universities could only begin to 
understand Communist reality 
when they found themselves in Ko- 
rean trenches with Communist bul- 
lets zinging past their ears. 


agree- 


western state 


were told 
Chiang Kai- 
“social-minded” 


i+ is nevertheless true that al- 
though large numbers of American 


educators and molders of public 
opinion maintain a “double stand- 
ard of political morality” in regard 
to Fascism, on the one hand, and 
Communism on the other, there are 
suflicient numbers of teachers and 
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publicists who recognize that slave 
labor, tyranny, and aggression are 
immoral, even if perpetrated by 
Communists. It is up to these peo- 
ple, and their institutions, to take 
the lead in implementing the pro- 
gram outlined by the Advisory 
Committee on Prisoners of War, 
and it is up to the big foundations 
to support this effort, rather than 
to encourage groups and individuals 
exclusively devoted to ridiculing 
any and all anti-Communist efforts. 
Finally, it is up to our political 
leaders in Washington, with the im- 
mense resources at their command, 
to encourage those educators and 
institutions which intel- 
lectually and morally equipped to 
teach the facts about Communism. 


those are 


r 

Ree first impetus must of course 
come from educators and their in- 
stitutions. Where there are prop- 
erly qualified teachers, courses on 


) EASTER MORN 


Communism should be presented, 
utilizing such excellent texts as 
Louis Budenz’ Techniques of Com- 
munism. Those schools that do not 
have compulsory courses on Amer- 
ican Government or American His- 
tory should institute such courses. 

The Advisory Committee pointed 
out that “the battlefield of modern 
warfare is all inclusive. Today there 
distant front lines, remote 
no man’s lands, far-off rear areas. 
The home front is but an extension 
of the fighting front.” 
the weak links in America’s home 
front we barely eked out a draw 
with Communism in Korea; 30,000 
Americans died only to have leading 
pundits urge Red 
China after the 
horrible atrocities had _ been 
made known. If America fails to 
strengthen these weak links it may 
find that its next battle with Com- 
munism will be its 


are no 


Because of 


recognition of 
the details of 


last. 


Our Lady on Easter Morn 


by LIAM BROPHY 


SHE surely knew, as she watched and wept, 
In the crouching dawn, so tired and cold, 
While the callous world around her slept, 
The moment the ponderous stone was rolled. 


As she waited within her lonely room 

Her heart must have leaped with the quickened stir 
That it felt when He came to her virgin womb 

Before all sorrow and sadness were 


She felt the stone of her ponderous grief 
In the glowing dawn on a sudden start 
And stumble away in her rapt relief 
From the guarded door of her radiant heart. 





man who saw through 


CHRIST 


by Thomas W. O'Reilly 


Tue very first night I went to 
work in the composing-room of 
the old Argus, in Chicago’s Loop, 
there was a flurry of excitement 
at the Linotype machine next to 
inine. 

I heard some one holler, “It’s 
Dan again!” and all the banks of 
those big machines stopped their 
clatter and from the narrow pas- 
sages between, men came run- 
ning. Then I saw they were head- 
ing for the man at the machine 
adjoining mine. He'd slumped 
down low in his chair, and even 
in the shadows above the hooded 
light over his copyholder, I saw 
his face was as white as news- 
print. His long-fingered right 
hand clutched his shirt over his 
heart, and he was breathing hard 

But about the time they got 
there, he uttered a sigh, straight- 
ened up, and forced a little laugh. 
“It’s not thirty yet for Dan 
Donovan,” he observed wryly. 
“Thanks, anyway.” And while 
they were trying to tell him he 
ought to go home, or at least 
knock off for a while and take a 
stimulant, I saw his long-fingered 
hands begin to glide over those 
blue and white keys with the pre- 
cision of a master musician 


A LITTLE while later | dumped 
a galley of type on the bank and 
went over to the foreman’s desk 
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to pull another take of copy off the 
hook when the foreman himself, 
Syd Carter, nodded toward 
machine and said, “Haven’t met him 


>>? 


Dan's 


yet, have you’ 
I said I hadn't 
“You will, soon, especially since 
you're at the machine next to his.” 
Carte! 
ered 


leaned toward and low- 


“All 
here joke about it 


ine 
the boys down 
behind his back, 
but I myself feel he’s 
more to be pitied than laughed at.” 

I looked at him blankly. “What 


do you mean?” 


his voice 


of course 


Carter gave me a knowing look 
“They call him ‘The Man Who Saw 
Through Christ.” 

I shook my head. “I don’t get it.” 
“You 


own 


Dono- 
first 


Carter smiled will 
van'll tell 


chance he 


you his story 


gets.” 


| GLANCED behind the proving press 
at the man we were talking about 


He was lean, with a fine head of pre- 
maturely 
over 


gray hair, fine black brows 
that 
straight 


eves seemed abnormally 
and a 


recessed, a nose, 
swift, incisive line of chin 
“Not 


He believes in God, all 


back to Carter a Commie? 

“Oh, no 
right 
next fellow. Lied about his age to 
fight in World War I, they tell me 
No 


rel with.” 


And he’s as patriotic as the 


It’s just Christ he’s had a quar- 


“Sounds 


ever 


I scratched 
odd did 


about?” 


my chin 
How that come 

Carter handed me some copy. “I 
see Donovan's putting a thirty slug 
on his story. He’ll be over here in a 
minute. But I'll tell you 
thing about him, and this isn’t odd 
He’s the 


operator in 


one more 
accurate 
Straight 
tabular, he’s the best 


swiftest, most 


seven states 


matter o1 I’ve 


ever come across : 
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back to my bench with a 
and a bewilderment 


I went 
new respect 
for my co-worker. 


A reEW evenings later | found my- 
self half an hour early for work. It 
only 11:30, and I wasn’t due 
on until 12-—the lobster shift. It 
a mid-January night, blowing 
than blue 
blazes, so I headed for a place neat 
the 
neon sign had cut an oblong of visi- 
bility through an 
pletely frosted plateglass window. 
and 
it was a place where the printers 


was 


was 


up snow and colder 


newsplant where an orange 


otherwise com- 


The sign said “Ptomaine Joe’s” 


consumed great vats of coffee. To- 
night, though, the counter and the 
red booths were deserted 
the fat, 
proprietor himself drawing steam 
three 
It seemed Td 
down on a leather- 


topped stool, however, than the door 


leather 
There was only red-faced 


ing water from one of his 
vleaming collee urns 
no sooner sat 
opened again and a man stamped 
in and then headed toward me. As 
he opened his plaid muffler, | reeog- 
nized the lean, almost ascetic-look- 


He 
He headed over, still clap- 


ing face seemed to recognize 
me, too 
ping 


down 


his mittened hands, and sat 


“You're Morgan, aren't you?” he 
asked 

I said | was 

He shot 


me a speculative look, 





It was in the that Dan 
finally set the record straight, and Thomes 
w. O'Reilly who tells his story 


knows his 


composing room 
oby iously 


way around the Linotype ma 
After taking his degree in Journalism 
Northwestern, Mr. O'Reilly 

reporter old 
Journal of Commerce, later the Wall Street 


Journal, and is 


from hecame a 


then served on the Chicago 


at present editorial produc 
tion man on the Oil Daily, Chicago. His 


stories have appeared in many Catholic 


magazines 
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then gave an embarrassed laugh. 
“After the hue and cry the other 
night I’m sure you know me, though 
we should have met before this.” 


J. $T then the proprietor came over 
with two cups 
talked a while about the weather, 
and Donovan talked a little about 
the Argus, where he’d been working 
for some ten years. Finally, with a 
bitter smile, he tapped me on the 
sleeve. “I suppose,” he said, “some 
of the boys have told you I’m not 
much of a Christian.” 

I said they had. “They say you 
don’t believe in Christ.” 

His sharp, dark little eyes re- 
garded me fixedly. “I don’t believe 
in his divinity,” he said quickly 
“I do believe he was a great spiritual 
leader. Do you happen, by the way, 
to be a Christian?” 


of coffee, and we 


I said I was 

He turned to his coffee. Mine was 
piping hot, and yet he downed most 
of his at one gulp. Then he turned 
to me with a baffling smile. “Per- 
haps you don’t believe it, but I used 
to be a staunch Christian myself 
My mother was a great one. Still, 
for there many 
changes in our philosophy of life as 
we continue to mature.” 


some of us, are 


| LOOKED at the man more closely 
There seemed no doubt of the fact 
he had a fine intellect. He might 
easily enough have passed, in con- 
versation as well as in appearance, 
for a college professor. 

“But truths 
pointed out. “What was true in the 
year 3 B. C. is just as true today.” 

Donovan's nod seemed a. bit 
“Just as true. But 
true was it in 3 B. c.?” 

“You deny the nativity, then?” 


He eyed me with a zealot’s earn- 


are eternal,” I 


wearied, how 


estness. “I told you I believe Christ 
was a great spiritual leader. Is my 
intellect darkened, then, because I 
do not believe him the son of the 
living God? Are the Mohammedans 
to be damned because they believe 
in their prophet, Mohammed? Or 
the Chinese, because they believe in 
Confucius? Or the Hindus, because 
Buddha?” 


each 


believe in 
<i suppose 


they 
man shall be 
judged according to his lights,” I 
said. “I only know the Bible says, 
‘Judge not, lest thou be judged.’ But 
your case is different.” 

A shadow seemed to deepen in 
Donovan's “How different?” 
you were born and 
reared a Christian. Christ was your 
prophet until you 
nounce him.” 


eyes. 


‘ 
secause 
chose to re- 


Donovan's hand tightened on my 
arm. “Let me tell you my story,” 
he said. He leaned toward me, and 
I saw the flame of a desperate con- 
viction burning in those dark eyes. 
“Then,” he went on, “perhaps you 
may understand.” He looked at the 
wall-clock, signaled 
colfee, and began. 


for another 


L., i. not repeat his story here word 
for word. 


Indeed, I’m not sure the 
good Lord would forgive me for re- 
peating a word of it at all, except 
for the final chapter that Dan was 
to add to it later. And that final 
chapter had significance only be- 
cause of those other chapters that 
had gone before it. 

It was about 1920, and he 
still in his teens, and he 
turned to New York from 
after fighting at the Marne. The 
postwar Paris that Dan knew—and 
he had stayed on there for nearly 
two years—had been a wildly ma- 
terialistic place, and he brought 
back with him many doubts and 


was 
had re- 
Paris 
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cynicisms of the beliefs and stand- 
ards his social set had once held in 
highest Among these, of 
course, Was religion. 


esteem. 


Perhaps he was looking for an es- 
cape from those bonds once set 
forth in tablets of stone and de- 
livered to Moses. Perhaps his intel- 
lect chafed at convention. Perhaps 
he had had a violent dispute with 
one of Christ’s representatives on 
earth. Or perhaps, as he intimated, 
it was sheer chance that he hap- 
pened to see the classified ad that 
day, published by a small but in- 
fluential enough occult book firm. 
At all events, he went to answer it. 


ry 

& book firm proved to be housed 
in a big old brown-stone house on 
the lower East side, and Dan said 
there was about it the air of the 
secret Orient itself. A figure white- 
robed turbaned answered his 
ring, and he was presently ushered 
across great rooms and long corri- 
dors, all deeply carpeted and lighted 
by wavering candles in ruby glass, 
to an inner room, incensed and vel- 
vet draped, where a tall, bronzed 
man of timeless features, also white- 
robed and turbaned, received 
gravely. 


and 


What this personage wanted, at 
all events, was a few printers who 
would live within the building and 
whose own philosophy was 
genial to that which they would be 
printing. Even then both something 
of an intellectual and an actor, 


Donovan convinced the Oriental he 


con- 


was the man for the job 


Da. said he was never quite sure 
what won him to such a profound 


belief in mystic Christianity. The 
influence of the incensed and can- 
dle-lighted house might have had 
something to do with it, he thought. 


Certainly the character of the po- 
tentate had. But most of all, Dan 
said, it was the books themselves for 
which he was setting print. He told 
me how, as he set word after word, 
sentence after sentence, paragraph 
after paragraph, he was seized with 
a profound conviction of the truth 
of all those utterances. 

God grant you aren’t familiar 
with these so-called mystical inter- 
pretations of the Saviour’s life, be- 
cause they are only a kind of hypo- 
critical blasphemy. I can only say 
here that they pointed to a natural, 
rather than a supernatural, birth 
of the Saviour. They intimated they 
knew many of the secrets of his 
hidden life, when, as the Bible tells, 
he went down from the temple with 
Mary and Joseph and was subject 
to them. 

The interpretations went on to 
say that Nazareth was not far from 
the trade routes of brilliant-minded 
Orientals, men deeply-practiced in 
the most secretly guarded arcana, 
and that the Boy of Bethlehem often 
visited with them as their caravans 
passed by, and that he thus learned 
from them—hbeing of keenest intel- 
lect—-many of these so-called mys- 
teries of the ages. 

And thus it was, this theory went 
on to point out, that when he came 
into his public life, all the wizardry 
of the ancient Hindus and 
Mohammedans and Egyptians 
Yes, through hypnosis he 
could readily enough produce the 
miracle of the and fishes; 
through faith-healing he could cure 
the blind, the lame and the halt; 
through levitation he could rise 
from the tomb on Easter Sunday 
morn, 


most 
were his 


loaves 


Frightful fabrications? Yes, but 
as Dan told me these things that 
wintry night at Ptomaine Joe’s, 
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fascination 


horrible 
And it was indeed pos- 
sible to understand how Dan, as he 
continued to 


they about them a 


live in this strange 
abode of the potentate, and to set, 
letter by letter, these frightful alle- 
gations of the Saviour, felt himself 
at one with Hermes Trismegistus 
and all the Hermetic fell 
that with but litthe more diligence 
he too could read minds and faith- 
heal and hypnotize and 
some day even achieve the seeming 
miraculous feat of levitation 

When Dan finished telling me all 
things that 
were blazing, there 
the look of “Do you not 


see,” he asked, “how easy it was to 


secrets 


perhaps 


these night, his eyes 


was about him 


a fanatic. 


come by these convictions? 
understandable?” 
“Understandable, 


Is it not 


pe rhaps,’’ 

said slowly, “as hypnotism is under 
standable. But all this had 
long You 
out oul 


its be 
yinning 
pointed 


ago 
that philosophy 
continues to change as we mature 
1 think the time is long past due 
when you should have returned to 
reason.” 


yourself 


taken aback at my 


“You 


He seemed 
brusqueness know nothing 
of the countered He 
stared at his empty cup for 
moments, and 
back to 
in his 
flames before 


Somme 
his 
were 


when 
there 
where 


vuze Cane 
shadows 


had 


Or was it as though 


mine, 
eyes there been 
the flames had gone down, and now 
it was only the embers | saw? “Be 
cause | tell you, there are fakirs in 
India today who can calm the seas 
and walk upon the waters, even as 
they walk 
coals.” 
“Black magic?” | 


Dan seemed not 


upon beds of glowing 
said 

to hear me. He 

was staring into space, like a man 


in a trance, but somehow there was 


WORLD 


him now. It 
was as though his overcoat was be- 
come of doubt 


an uneasiness about 


a mantle 


I was my turn to tap his arm, and 
when | spoke it was not now un- 
kindly, “And I tell you, there is One 
in heaven who was once abjured 
by Pilate to say whether he was the 
And he 
said it.’ 
better begin thinking 
back to the faith of 
youth, before it’s too late.” 


son of the living God 
‘Thou 


an- 
You 
about 
your 


swered, hast 
had 


« u 
coming 


He gave me a tortuous smile 
have thought about it.” 

“When?” 

“Every day for the thirty 
ever since I walked through 
the doorway of the mystical pub- 
lishing house.” 

And suddenly! thought I sawthen 
in his face a hint of something | 
had not seen before—the same look 
that must have been on the face of 
Saulas he was flung from his charge 
to the ground and heard from the 
heavens the ery, “Saul! Saul! Why 
perseculest me?” <A look of 
agonized indecision, but not yet of 
triumph, of sublimity 


past 
years 


thou 


T 
iMe turned. And the mercury that 


had huddled in the bottom of the 
tube that January night now bub- 
bled toward the top, for it 
August. The weather indeed had 
changed, yet Dan not to 
have followed its example to any 
marked degree. It 


was 
seemed 
was true he no 
longer talked with his old abandon 
of his beliefs in mystic Christianity; 
and, occasionally, he questioned me 
rather searchingly on various 
phases of the life of the Saviour; but 
still he gave no intimation that he 
doubted the fundamental tenets of 
his mystic philosophy 

This August night, | was again on 
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the lobster shift,and I'd justdumped 
my first galley of type and 
heading back to the copy-cutter’s 
desk when I saw 
was late, which 
him; but what 
was the look of 
at once distant, 
Still, I] thought it 
anything to him, more especially 


was 


Dan come in. He 
was unusual for 
more 


was unusual 


him. It was a look 
puzzled, 


wise! 


uneasy 
not to say 


since, being late, he was in a hurry 
to get to his machine 

) then Carter, our foreman 
came hurrying up with a piece of 
copy. “Say, I'm glad to see you, 
Dan!” he “Just got a piece 
of rush page one from the city edi 


cried 


tor. Lockup’s in five minutes and 
press-start in twelve, But the story's 
only a Think 
me to cut it 


few sticks long 
make it? On 


» 


you 
can want 
into two takes 
“it’s a breeze,” Dan said, and took 
the sheet 
Carter nodded “Good 
dump your type on the bank 
it right the form. We'll 
‘er up and let ’er ride. If 
any typos there won't be 


Don't 
Drop 

lock 
there’re 


into 


which 
we'll replate.” 
Dan and sat down. | 


went ove! 


another story and sat down 


took 
near him. IT remember glancing ove 
once and those long-fingered hands 
of his gliding the key- 


were over 


board like an automaton’s 


| roRGOT about Dan then until a few 
minutes when, above the rat- 
tle and roar of the Linos, I thought 
| heard a kind of 
that sound a few 
I knew 


later 
gasp. I'd heard 
times before, and 
it spelled trouble. I 
Dan one look, 


shol 
and I saw that some 
thing had happened again. He was 


sitting back in his low chair as 


ramrod, and his right 
hand was clamped to his chest. At 


erect as a 
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the 
contort his face, and the sweat stood 


same moment | saw a spasm 
out on his forehead in big drops 
I jumped up and ran over. “Dan! 


Then, foolishly, “You all 


| cried. 
right?” 

For a moments he looked at 
me with a frightful grimace. And 
then, slowly, and with 
effort, he lines of 
his face back 


few 


obviously 
forced the 
into some semblance 


vreal 


ol normaley, and his hands groped 
out and caught at the spacing-bar 
of his machine 
“Dan!” TI eried 
thoroughly alarmed. 
the 


again, now 
“Wail’ll I call 


one of and we'll 


boys take 
you 

“"'T’s nothing,” he said, and now 
I saw that his words, no more than a 
hoarse whisper, were torn from be- 
tween clenched teeth. “’T’s noth- 
These pains come and go. Let 
imme finish this story now 


the end 


“ 
ing 
lin neat 


I yotta finish my story 


I CAN'T tell you why I obeyed him 
He obviously was in great pain, and 


each word was torture to set; and 
vel, perhaps because | recognized 
the dictate of a will greater than my 
own, I obeyed him 
my chair 


ally 


I went back to 


and sat down mechanic- 
I had the feeling these were 
moments of high drama, and yet, as 
often times, 


it was as though I were in a dream- 


is So the case at such 


world, And so I sat there for per- 
haps another minute o1 
watched finish that story 
When I saw him reach for a thirty 
slug, | jumped up and hurried over 
again. “Al I can dump the 
type for you,” | said, and I caught 
up the tray. But I afraid to 
look at him, for he was sitting there 
holding the like a 


two, and 


him 
least 
was 


onto machine 


man of stone 


I took it right to the makeup man 
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on page one, like Carter said. He'd 
estimated the length of the story 
pretty well, because when he threw 
it in, he needed only a few leads to 
fill. Then he grabbed the lockup 
key, gave the turtle one shove, and 
the stereotyper caught it on the 
roll and with one continuous motion 
spun the form onto the molder, 
slapped a mat over it, and started 
it grinding through 


I WENT back to see how Dan was, 
but as soon as I got behind the bank 
I let out a cry 
down now, his face was lying on the 
and his hands resting 
on top of dead slugs on the con 
crete floor. 


He was slumped 


keys, were 


” 


“Carter!” I hollered. “Hey, guys! 
They all came running, and then 
everything got awful quiet for a 
composing 
paradoxical 


death’s a 
there, 


room for 


caller where 


everything is rattle and roar and nip 


and tuck to make a succession of 
deadlines. 

After awhile a doctor came, and 
then they took him away 

Then we around in little 
groups, saying those inanities you 
always say in the presence of death 

words that suddenly have no 
more significance than the whisper 


stood 


of bird's wings over a mighty can- 
yon. Sometimes, of course, even at 
such a time, words do have mean 
ing. But what words there 
now that any mortal man could 
utter that could lend significance to 
the life or death of this man? He 
had chosen most of his life to deny 
the Son of God. Could the Son of God 
do other than deny him in turn? 
So it was with a little relief that 
we heard the messenger boy come 
hurrying from the elevator, up- 
bound from the pressroom, with the 


were 


ink on the copies of the J-star Home 
edition still wet. Carter took a copy 
and opened it and dropped it on his 
desk. “Well,” he said grimly, 
“there’s Dan’s last story. And I 
don’t think it'll last an hour. It’s a 
fire story out of the Loop, and they 
tell me there’s a sub for it up on the 
rim already. One edition is all his 
final story’ll last.” 

And then he gasped and pointed 
an inky finger at the last paragraph 
of the story. “Look!” he whispered 
“Look!” 

And as I looked over his shoulder 
in the glare of a droplight at that 
yarn in still wet black letters, I sud- 
denly knew exactly what Dan had 
meant when he breathed: “Let me 
finish this story now. I’m near the 
end. I gotta finish my story.” And 
I knew why he had called on a mira- 
cle of strength to go on setting type 
for a few more words while a cramp 
twisted the muscles of his heart like 
a knot. 

For the man who saw through 
Christ had called on Christ in the 
end, and I think that in those last 
few moments of exquisite torture 
he had expunged the errors of a life- 
time, and the Man of Calvary for- 
gave him. 

For as it was by print that he felt 
he had sinned against his God in 
his youth, so it was only natural 


that when he knew the 


he was in 
presence of death, he should turn 
once more to his Linotype to set a 
final revocation of it all. 

He never knew, of course, that his 
last words, whispered to molten 
metal, would be megaphoned by the 
press; but there they were, the last 
sentence in the last paragraph of 
his final story: “Jesus, Son of the 
Living God, have mercy on me, a 
sinner.” 





Love Makes the Saint 


by ROBERT OSTERMANN 


, is no special season for 
sanctity, as if it were only now and 
again that we might find it profi- 
table to contemplate the mystery of 
grace transforming a human soul. 
The Apostles 
Lord, took from His 
heard the that said, “Love 
your enemy; do good to them that 
hate you. 
not ours: we can only see 
in the person of His 
glory shadowed by human 
flesh to suit the dimness of our 
vision, the way He veils it on our 
altars. But which one of us would 
be reluctant to gaze upon that be- 
loved when it is left 
to be discerned through the features 
of another? 

Every 


walked beside 


fish 
voice 


our 
hands, 


That privilege is 
Christ 
His 


saints, 
their 


Face, even 


saint is such “another 

Unfortunately, by a perverse reac 
tion of the human mind, the quali 
ties that distinguish the saint seem 
to fix him more definitely as “an- 
other,” in the wrong sense. He is 
not 
becomes 
and extraordinary, almost like a 
different And not 
good: it makes of sanctity the very 
reason we give for 


imitate it 


Waw a pity. For it is a grave 


mistake, the Popes continually tell 
us, to look on holiness as if it lo- 


our own, nor even like us. He 


remote, a creature alien 


species 


this is 


not trying to 


cales a man quite beyond our range. 
There are cruel asceticisms in the 
lives of the saints, and we can ob- 
serve them without being depressed 
by the morbid emphasis many 
writers delight to place on them. 
They are not central: “If | speak 
with the tongues of men, and of 
angels, and have not charity. .. .” 
Love makes the saint, a man loving 
as God loves, nothing else. No part 
of that terrifying exuberance which 
is sanctity, not its prayer, or its 
virtue, or its mortifications, will 
make sense unless it is seen as com- 
manded by love. If we find many 
incomprehensible facts in holy 
lives, love is their explanation. The 
same love that opened graves and 
raised the dead, put light into blind 
eyes, healed the sick and straight- 
ened crooked limbs, and cleansed 
hearts sick with selfishness. Here 


is a love we might understand, 





To many of us the word “saint” conjures 
up an impeccable being—cold, remote, de- 
tached, incapable of normal human feeling. 
The old “Lives of the Saints” were mainly 
responsible for this distorted picture. In 
truth, a saint is motivated by love, says Rob- 
ert Ostermann,——“loving as God loves, noth- 
ing else.” And to illustrate his point he 
quotes from the Letters of St. Francis Xavier, 
revealing as they do, the warm and all-en- 
compassing love of that heroic Saint. Mr. 
Ostermann is on the staff of the Central Bu- 
reau of the Catholic 
America. 


Central Verein of 
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great as it may be, if we have ever 
loved anything enough to see our- 
selves small beside it 

But more than a saint’s fasts and 
vigils and scourgings hide him from 
us. When it is question of an active 
saint, he is so often the author of 
such remarkable feats and prodi- 
which im- 
penetrable cloak around the man 


gies make an equally 
Graham Greene has a character in 
reflect that the 
successful man could never appeal 
to him 
human 
at once envy and discouragement, 
even, or perhaps particularly, a 
holy success; the drab companion- 
ship of mediocrity is less disturb- 
ing. For the most part, we get along 
best with those who neither inspire 
nor disgust; we prefer our heroes 
to twinkle pleasantly like stars so 
distant in space that their heat can- 
not touch us 


one of his novels 
The thought touches a deep 


tendency Success creates 


For the religious person, the saint 
is the hero par excellence; and it 
is a broader interpretation of hero- 
ism one should like to see. Sanctity 
is obviously something special; 
every saint has a special character, 
he is lighted by a distinctive flame 
not always immediately he- 
hind the formidable summary of 
his holy achievements. The 
in fact has a vocation to hide him- 
self: his life is like the iconostasis 
shielding the altar in Byzantine 
churches, behind which the sacred 
rites of sacrifice are taking place 
Is it only this life we are to imitate? 
One thinks not. We cannot repro- 
duce exactly the the 
saints; they were shaped by a situa- 
tion and personality different from 
ours. We can imitate the man, for 
we all share in what makes human- 
ity. But we must first be able to see 
the man 


seen 


saint 


actions of 


WORLD 


Tw life of almost any saint will 
illustration. For 
primarily personal, | would choose 
Francis Xavier. 

All the celebrations several years 


serve as reasons 


ago, in so many parts of the Chris- 
world, the 
fourth centenary of his death, con- 


lian commemorating 
spired to influence our judgment of 
this Basque from the ancient king- 
dom of Navarre, and the way we 
him. No doubt the honor 
increased our devotion to him; but 
one may wonder if it has not raised 


regard 


him so high amongst the immortals 
as to make him unrecognizable. The 
countenance is blurred 
by distance and respect 


similarly 
His 


deniably human frame escapes our 


touch, he loses the three dimensions 
which saints have even more im- 
pressively than we. We bend the 
knee, but our heart is not warmed 
by this man forever immobilized in 
some stiff, impersonal pose like a 
figure from a Byzantine frieze 


T 
W, hear so much about his mem- 


orable apostleship-—alas, perhaps 
much. We know about the 
thousands upon thousands of bap- 
tisms, the prodigious travels under 
the most primitive conditions, his 
unspeakable sufferings with heat, 
cold, We are in- 
deed so familiar with all this from 
biographers whose 


too 


insects, fevers 
main purpose 
seems to be intimidation, that his 
portrait is clouded and we begin to 
doubt if it is really possible to emu- 
late this sublime 

And of course it is, else Chris- 
tianity is a lie and cannot fulfill the 
promises Christ makes. It is a com- 
forting illusion to think that sane- 
tity is given a person like the deed 
to a new house, after which all he 
has to do is live according to his 


We holi- 


selfless man. 


superior status wait for 
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ness to happen to us. When no 
miracle occurs, we feel absolved of 
guilt at not trying harder. But there 
is better comfort (I do not 
softer) in the truth. Sanctity is 
something at which a man arrives, 
a gift that has mysteriously been 
prepared for in a personality itself 
given over to an ideal. No less than 
you and | a saint has friends, affec- 
tions, small duties and occupations, 
prejudices, misunderstandings, ec- 
centricities. They not only guar- 
antee how like us he is, they are also 
the portals into the real man whom 
sanctity merely makes more real. 


say 


makes the saint. Francis 
Xavier contradicts all the mistaken 
experts who claim, with just the 
slightest accent of deprecation and 
superiority, that after all a saint has 
impersonal love for people; it is as if 
he could not put name or face on 
those for whom he labors; and this 


kind of generalized loving is easy 
and not very admirable. Apparently 
the saint, then, is the only one who 


takes the word “neighbor,” in the 
phrase “love they neighbor as thy- 
self,” as an abstraction that leaves 
out the individual. 

We must give such as these the 
benefit of the doubt, and assume 
they know no better. Francis had a 
name for everyone; he baptized by 
the thousands but his love, like that 
of His Master, sought out each sin- 
gle person. In Venice, four years be- 
fore sailing for India, he had dreamt 
of trying unsuccessfully to hoist an 
Indian to his shoulders. That dream 
but partially forecasts the future 
reality, for he never ceased adding 
to the burdens his love bore during 
the ten ferocious years of his apos- 
tolate to the East. 

His letters, that “legacy” of 
heart as Father’ Brodrick 


his 


calls 


them in his splendid biography St. 
Francis Xavier, reveal two intense 
anxieties: for God’s children he has 
yet to meet; for those to whom he 
has already given himself. His love 
embraced time entire, past and fu- 
ture, and altogether excluded him- 
self. “I would lay down my life a 
hundred times for the love I bear 
him,” proclaimed Anjiro, his first 
Japanese convert. A man does not 
speak thus of a dummy figure, but 
of one who has first set the exam- 
ple in willingness to die. 


W.. cannot but be charmed and at- 
tracted by the excursions of this 
immense love into small, neglected 
fields. Francis had a great friend in 
Malacca, that rich, steaming, death- 
trap of a port scarcely more than a 
degree above the equator, in the 
Malay Peninsula. Christopher Car- 
valho by name, the young man, like 
many another of time and 
clime, had excellent character, con- 
siderable wealth, and somewhat 
more restlessness than his friend 
Francis liked to see in one so well 
appointed for the better things. “I 
begged him to adopt a more settled 
manner of life,” the Saint wrote in a 
letter to his friends at Goa, “that 
would be to God’s service and his 
own peace.” 

The 


and 


every 


young 
Francis 


man amenable, 
had a brilliant idea 
which he hoped would solve several 
small problems for him. He remem- 
bered an elderly widow of Goa, 
called nossa Mai, “our Mother,” by 
the Jesuits in their early days there, 
who had befriended them with ex- 
treme kindness. She had come on 
bad times, and now herself needed 
help. It was nothing for Francis to 
guide, with a beautiful tact and 
courtesy, the attentions of the un- 
anchored Christopher toward nossa 


was 
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Mais unmarried, highly eligible 
daughter, thereby knitting the triple 
needs of daughter, mother and 
Christopher. 

It is the scene and moment of this 
little romantic drama that makes it 
sO precious a piece of testimony. 
Francis is embarking the following 
day for Japan, passage booked on a 
large Chinese junk under a captain 
known familiarly as Ladrao or Pi- 
rate, a name he had done much to 
earn. At such a time even a saint 
might be pardoned for tending to 
weightier matters. Not Francis; for 
him nothing is more grave, no ap- 
peal more urgent, no motive more 
compelling, than a friend he can 
help. He would on no account spare 
himself, only there was 
enough of him to go around. 


never 


Buenos the Malacca Portuguese 
Catholics of lesser character than 
Christopher Carvalho, the Saint's 
unerring, delicate touch 
transformed common occasions into 
radiant gems. He had often to visit 
colonial officials and wealthy trad- 
ers who were living, unmarried, 
with the exquisite, accomodating 
Malay women. How do you inter- 
vene in a situation like this without 
alienating the one you wish to aid? 
Francis met the occasions with no 
lack of humor and ingenuity. One 
time he reproved his host for living 
sinfully and making a laughing- 
stock of himself with an ill-favored 
woman, and then promised to pro- 
cure him a wife beautiful and good 
enough for a king; and then was as 
good as his word! Francis kept after 
a certain trader until he had per- 
suaded the man to abandon one by 
one, a harem of six Malay beauties. 
When five were gone, he 
him to the last of the six. 

That is matchmaking 


personal 


married 


with an 


WORLD 


original twist. Not that it is of tre- 
mendous importance in _ itself. 
Matchmaking was only another op- 
portunity to show his love and con- 
cern. Love can be copied, as can his 
formula for making these miracles 
of friendship in his acquaintances. 
“Embrace them and humble your- 
self before them,” was his advice for 
conducting oneself with sinners, 
that is to say with everyone. “Let 
your looks and words speak wel- 
come to every comer . giving no 
reason whatever for him to think 
that you find his company distaste- 
ful.” That, too, is sanctity, and to 
behave likewise need not send us 
half-way round the globe to Asia. 


A MAN’S life sheds good or evil in 
all its details: a saint is one twenty- 
four hours a day, he doesn’t take 
time off. If we could see this we 
would not be half so dismayed by 
the accumulated heap, at his years’ 
end, of wonderful achievements. 
Separated for examination, they 
prove to have been lived day by day, 
exactly as we live out our miserable 
span. Francis Xavier seized his 
chances as they arose. Wherever he 
went he characteristically refused 
the shelter and attentions of noble 
patrons, but always in such a way 
that he never offended their genuine 
kindness. He preferred the hos- 
pitals or poorhouses. Here his pres- 
meant the presence of 
something the abandoned and sick 
are always short of: the love that 
was in his great heart. 

One sees him taking, in all such 
minor decisions, the alternative that 
will exact something from him, not 
from someone else for him. It goes 
without saying that he did not neg- 
lect the wealthy, for they, too, must 
be saved. But he is more at home 
in the vile infamous prisons, or 


ence also 
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sleeping on the floor alongside the 
sick and dying, waiting, waiting, 
waiting for the summons that will 
bring him to some sufferer’s assist- 
ance. 

He knew that a Christian’s real 
dignity lay not in taking honors but 
in giving example like his Lord and 
God. He was confronted by the 
same kind of choices we have, and 
the history of his life carries us 
through an endless series of tiny 
martyrdoms (not to speak of the 
great ones) which can be summed 
up in one word—service. 
QO. board the foul, crowded ships, 
in the roasting villages of the Cape 
Comorin pearl fishermen where the 
sand gets hot enough to take the 
skin off your feet, through the 
poisonous isles of Moro he stands 
before us as anything but that paro- 
died unreal figure of so many pious 
biographies, the holy man_ with- 
drawn from the world in a dreamy 
cloud of incense. His expedition to 
Japan makes some of the secular 
epics of heroism read like the ex- 
ploits of children, No, no saint runs 
from the world, neither monk nor 
apostle; he redeems it by his love. 
The world was no oyster for Francis 
Xavier, that he could pluck of its 


spoils; he was its slave. 
Detached from the world he cer- 


You 


accusations 


tainly was. But abandon it? 
could make no such 
against one who suffered so much 
for it during his short forty-six 


years and eight months. He worked 
prayerfully in it by day, and prayed 
alone for it during most every night. 
He breathed his last on China’s 
doorstep, his unlimited heart reach- 
ing out to shelter, if it only could, 
still more of that world to which he 
had tirelessly dedicated himself. 
“Dust and ashes as I am,” he had 
written earlier to Ignatius Loyola, 
“and made to feel more puny and 
despicable by witnessing with my 
own eyes the need of priests out 
here, I would be forever the slave 
of all who had the heart to come and 
labor in this vast vineyard of the 
Lord.” 

What a man this one was, who 
for ten years and over fifty thousand 
miles the East with a 
divine fire until they laid his wasted 
frame, packed in lime, in the soil of 
Sancian without benefit of 
blessing or Viaticum. A_ giant 
amongst men, still he wrote with 
beautiful affection to his dear 
friends in Europe whom he knew 
he should not see again ever in this 
life: “For my own great comfort, 
and that I may have you constantly 
in mind, I have cut from your let- 
me your names written in 
your own hand, and these I carry 
.. to be my 
solace and refreshment.” The man 
who wrote these words belongs not 
on a pedestal, but close beside us as 
a cherished companion in the 
and sorrows and travail of the long 
day. 


scorched 


Isle 


ters to 


always about with me . 


heat 
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report from 


COPENHAGEN 


by J. J. Hanlin 


I, would be a great mistake, indeed, to say that Copenhagen is the pic- 
turesque capital of the little kingdom of Denmark, population 4,281,275, 
and let it go at that. But this is a mistake that we Americans make. We 
are impressed by size. The writer saw this in Vienna, too, which is another 
picturesque capital of a little country—this time Austria. 

Actually, what Copenhagen is in Russian eyes, at least, might be termed 
an irritating city of over a million inhabitants who have the effrontery 
to believe that they can bottle up the new Russian lake, the Baltic. The 
Russians spend a great deal of somebody's money here in this city of 
ancient courts and age-grimed mysteries to finance their complicated 
machinery of propaganda. In that there is no Tito to sell neutralism in 
the north, they are forced to act as their own agents. 

But Copenhagen, again, is more than a bottleneck to Russian expan- 
sion. It has tremendous influence on all Nordic peoples, Swedes, Nor- 
wegians, Icelanders. And now, too, the Finns who are not Nordic, but 
who are searching wildly for some sort of allies acceptable to Big Brother 
are also coming under Danish influence. The Russians are allowing this, 
it is said, to dilute the Western orientation of the Nordic council. But the 
Finns, Danish businessmen tell me, are scared to death and only wish the 
dilution of Russian influence. 





I. the Russians had any temptation toward original thought, they would 
have discovered by now that the Danes will never be neutral again. If for 
no other reason, the Soviets should be discouraged by the fact that being 
a member of NATO not only gives Denmark good security, but especially 
in the case of the Danes, aliows them a standing army at a bargain rate. 
Prime Minister H. C, Hansen pointed out recently that Sweden pays three 
times as much as Denmark to defend itself against the Russians. And for 
this money, they do not have the tremendous power of the United States, 
Britain, France and Germany in back of them 

Meanwhile, too, the foundations of Danish society are unalterable 
They do not question them here even to the degree that most NATO na- 
tions do. Anyone who would venture to call “for the masses to assemble 
at the city hall square to protest against the oppression of the working 
class” in the manner of early postwar France would be viewed with sus- 
picion as a potential danger as a result of insanity, not revolution. 

They seem to try to evade the fact that they are bourgeois, however, 
as if they are ashamed of it. The Danes like to think of themselves as 
really progressive socially. They claim, it seems, more than other Euro- 
peans to have found close to the final solution to the many and intricate 
social and economic problems with which the industrialized age is beset 
And yet, the workers here are still seeking a 44-hour week. They are 
middle-class by taste and temperament, and it’s this temperament that 
pushes them into solid marriages and family life while they proclaim to 
the world their sexual aberrations 

Their solid temperament is perhaps symbolized by our hotel maid. She 
is not the type of woman that picks up an ash tray and blows mightily 
until the ashes glitter in the air of the room, then replaces it as clean 
She works from the time she places our breakfast tray before us at seven- 
thirty in the morning until she opens our bed at nine that night. Where, 
I ask myself, does this woman find such energy? 


Ix spite of the solidness and unalterableness of these people, however, 
the Russians keep trying. In a way, the Soviet actions are a pleasing 
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distraction to the boredom that set- 
tles over these northern countries 
during the long winter nights. In 
Vienna, they were grim business, 
for their hordes of primitive men 
surrounded the city. Here the Rus- 
sians can only talk, and smile——the 
leer, the grimace are seen elsewhere. 

There are the usual cloak and 
dagger scenes, but here again, when 
the Russians are double-crossed 
they have no way of getting back at 
those who have taken them in, They 
may have been double-crossed in a 
where an office clerk 
from an outlying airfield was be- 
lieved, at the time of his arrest, to 
have been supplying information to 
the Soviet embassy. As a matter of 
fact, at the moment of his arrest he 
was speaking to a member of the 
Russian group here. But strangely, 
in a few days he was released for 
lack of evidence. 


recent case 


This was confusing to the Rus- 
sians. Could it be they had been 
taken in? Were they infiltrated 
while attempting to infiltrate? They 
apparently had to find out in order 
to re-appraise other contacts which 
they undoubtedly possess. So dur- 
ing a reception in the Soviet Em- 
bassy, Criminal Inspector Emanuel 
Rose, a leader in athletics who had 
established several contacts behind 
the Iron Curtain, was invited to 
meet a member of the embassy un- 
der the pretext of a question of 
sport, 

The man turned out to be an 
MGB agent who was not interested 
in sport whatsoever. He asked Rose 
whether he could procure some in- 
formation concerning the arrest of 
the clerk. He emphasized that the 
examination which Rose was to 
make through his friends in the 
sections of the police that were deal- 
ing with the case “had to be kept 


WORLD 


secret and between us.” No offer of 
a fee was given, but Rose considered 
it an obvious attempt to turn him 
into a spy and he turned this infor- 
mation over to the intelligence servy- 
ice of the state police. 


r 

on Soviet line here was recently 
broadcast to Denmark by a certain 
Boris Volkin, a Russian commenta- 
tor on world affairs. Opponents to 
Denmark going neutral, the com- 
mentator said, referred to World 
War II by saying that neutrality is 
unable to guarantee their security. 
Experience 
went on, 


however, he 
Switzerland and 
Sweden were neutral were 
not and during World 
War I, Denmark and Norway were 
not involved as they conducted a 
neutral policy 

“It should be realized that a coun- 
try which wished to remain neu- 
tral,” he continued, “has the right 
at any time to demand 


showed, 
that 
which 
attacked 


security 


guarantees from the great powers 
and that the latter had the duty to 
meet such demands.” 

This 


broadcast is_ interesting 
from several standpoints. In the 
first place, it contradicts the Soviet 
line that a future war is impossible 
and that the world can look forward 
only to hot or cold co-existence. It, 
and other parts of the broadcast, 
more or less assumes that there 


will be a World War III. 


It is also interesting, to put it 





J. J. Hanlin, writer and journalist. living 
in Vienna during its long struggle for free- 
dom, now reports from Copenhagen. Con- 
trary to much that has been published se- 
verely critical of the moral standards of the 
Danes, Mr. Hanlin that serious 
crimes are almost non-existent in Denmark. 
He believes that it is important that Ameri- 
cans hear something good about the entire 
nation for a change. 


contends 
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bluntly, for its gall and its insult 
to the intelligence of the Danish 
people. While the papers are full 
of stories concerning Russia’s con- 
stant attempts to subvert Danish 
citizens, it speaks of friendship 
and neutrality. While it tries to con- 
vince the Danes that “they are un- 
der the American boot” it at the 
same time is pushing a self-deter- 
mination plan for the Faroe Islands, 
a highly strategic group of islands 
in the Atlantic under Danish rule 
and a popular playground for Rus- 
sian submarines. 

But that is how the Russians 
operate—here, in Vienna, in Cairo, 
in Bombay. The lines appear ab- 
surd, but somehow they 

people of limited intelli- 
into the mold called Com- 
munism to create continued un- 
rest and difficulties in the world. It 
appears as if it is no concern of the 
Communists whether the lines make 
sense not. Fortunately, the 
Danes, at least, just aren’t biting 


shape 
enough 


gence 


‘ 
‘Tus State religion of Denmark, of 
course, is Lutheranism. 
tell me that about two per cent of 
those who were baptized as Luther- 


The Danes 


ans attend service on Sunday. In 
fact, there is a general air of dis- 
approval here of those who go to 
church, as if they are sinners and 
the ones who in bed have 
nothing on collective 
science 


remain 
their con- 

It would be an inspiring thing, 
indeed, if the writer could report 
that as a result of this letdown, the 
Danes more and more were finding 
their way into the Catholic Faith 
gut unfortunately this is not the 
There 200 converts to 
Catholicism yearly and it seems 
likely that until there is a deeper 
understanding of just what the 


case. are 
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Scandinavians 
feeling, there 
more. 
Maintaining an intolerant atti- 
tude toward the Danes, as so many 


are 
will 


and 
many 


thinking 


not be 


Christians who come to Copenhagen 
do, will only make those who have 
letdown, it seems, let go completely 
over a period of decades, There 
must be a new approach by those 
who almost instinctively avoid these 
clever people as “wicked” and con- 
sign them to hell. Facts, and we 
Americans love facts, dispute the 
belief that they are “wicked.” 


r 

| RE is the existence of a univer- 
sal unconscious Christianity here in 
Copenhagen. Recently the writer 
had a long talk with the chief in- 
spector of the criminal police, Alex 
Haslund. The facts are, for example, 
that serious crimes are almost non- 
existent in Denmark. In this huge 
smoky web of Copenhagen where 
families into limited 
quarters like the fish in the savage 
choppy seas of the outer harbor 
there an of 
things. 


are crowded 


is unconscious order 

To come to a city where the main 
function of police is to untangle 
traffic in its man-swarming streets, 
where juvenile delinquency is rare 
and murder, crimes, bullet- 
proof cars, sawed-off shotguns and 
alcoholism belong to movie plots, 
and say, “You are a wicked people 

repent of your sins!” 
in confused stares. 


sex 


will result 


Perhaps to a much greater degree 
than supposed, the King and Queen 
of Denmark help their little nation 
maintain an even moral keel during 
these days of irreligion here. For 
Denmark loves these two fine peo- 
ple and their children. And it 
loves all the paraphernalia of the 
royal family, the polished armor, 
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the high prancing horses, the gilded 
carriages, the proud flutter of ban- 
ners attended the 
here the cur- 
the royal box framed the 
warm countenances of the King and 
Queen 


Recently we 


opera and suddenly 


tains of 


As if one person, the entire 
house stood up and turned with re- 
toward them. ‘The rapport 
between the royal family and the 
people was almost tangible 


spect 


we could a man live at all, 
Goethe wrote, if he did not give ab- 
solution every night to himself and 
all his brothers. Denmark, perhaps, 
is the most forgiving nation in Eu- 
rope. The night has long passed, it 
is apparent, during 
solved Germany 


which it ab- 
for occupying its 
territory. Quite frequently the pres- 
ent writer ts for German 
Having spent such a long period in 
Vienna and not speaking Danish, 
I have a tendency, which is almost 
impossible to 


taken 


control, to speak 
German to them rather than Eng- 
lish which they understand just as 
well, 

But there is no feeling against the 
Germans here. They have eithe: 
forgiven the German presence here 
on the occasion of World War II, or 
have so completely obliterated the 
unpleasant recollection from = theit 
mind that they have forgotten it. | 
believe it is” the Even 
though they say, “we've forgotten 
the war,” I think they mean, “we've 
forgiven the Germans.” When they 
take me for German, there is noth- 
ing in their manner to indicate em- 
barrassment or lack of friendliness 
And this is a fine thing, indeed 


former 


I, one must criticize the Danes, 
their others is 
As one Dane put it, the myth 


that the Danes eat too much arises 


weakness above all 


food 


WORLD 


partly from the fact that they do 
eat too much! There is no pretense 
or self-consciousness about their en- 
joyment of a restaurant’s 
The love of food has become a 
national problem, in fact. Recently, 
the Jutland Post referred to govern- 
ment figures which showed that the 
average daily calory consumption 
per head in Denmark was 3,535. 
The necessary figure for adults, the 
government said, is about 2,500 
calories a day, And then the paper 
editorialized, “we Danes could well 


menu 


increase our foreign currency earn- 
their main export is food 
without having to starve.” And this 
they could! 

Another aspect ol 
Danish life is the apparent realiza- 
tion upon the part of the govern- 
ment that its language is a handicap 
in this complicated and scientific 
age. Although no one has told me 
this, it appears that there is a inove- 
ment to replace Danish by English 
Possibly this is not a conscious 
movement. But whether it is or not, 
Even the little cathedral, 
St. Ansgar’s, 
mons in 
month 


ings 


interesting 


it’s a fact. 
occasional 
English, at 


has ser- 


least one a 


Fo a writer and journalist, this 


trend is wonderful. I can go any- 
where knowing that when I inter- 
view a man in a responsible position 
he will speak English 
here 


It is a must 
Their movies are not dubbed 

as films are in most other Eu- 
ropean nations except for a few 
first-run Every bookstore 
(and for each 6,000 
people) has a large selection of new 
and secondhand English books. 
English and American newspapers 
have large sales here and magazines 
such as Time, the Saturday Evening 
Post and Newsweek 


houses. 


there is one 


are as well 
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known to them, it appears, as they 
are to our own people. The radio 
devotes long hours to English les- 
sons and most 
English as well as Danish 


instructions are in 
For ex- 
ample, the hotel room | am sitting 
in at the its fire in- 
structions in English. All telephone 
English, fortu- 
nately, which eases matters in that 


moment has 


operators speak 


there is no dial system, as yet 
When 


Hipression, 


the 
the 
and 


we had 
that 
Danes would prove tall 
blond. Actually, another 
misconception concerning the little 
nation. By 
they are a short people of medium 
build. And the blonds 
do not appear any more numerous 
As in Ireland, 
you will find many people here with 


we came here 
somehow, 
to 
this 


is 
American standards, 
(real ones!) 


here than in America 


the dark features of Sicilians 


| REALIZE I did not stress Catho 


licism in this Report from Copen- 
And it nol the 
of Catholies here are so 
only 26,332, although thei 
But it 


hagen is because 


numbers 
small 
story interesting one 


is an 
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is important, I believe, that Ameri- 
cans hear something good about the 
entire nation for a change. To say 
that the non-Catholics do not go to 
church is correct, but to write them 
off as incorrigible is unjust, un- 
Christian and almost ludicrous. 
And yet, it is being done today. 


As trouble multiplies in so much 
of the world, this little country 
seems not yet to know about all 
that. Life has a different pulse beat 
‘here. While we Americans are at- 
tacked in Asia, in the Middle East, 
in Africa and in parts of Europe, 
the still We 
wonderful people here along with 
the British. And good 
feeling after spending the last eight 


sun shines here are 


this is a 


vears in almost constant travel. 

A young priest here told me this. 
“If you write of Denmark,” he said, 
“tell your people how tolerant the 
Danes are. There is only one Cath- 
olie here for every 175 people. And 
yet, we have complete religious free- 
dom. There is absolutely no feeling 
other than friend- 


about Catholies 


ship 1 





Blake, Hopkins and Thomas Merton 


by SISTER MARY JULIAN BAIRD, R.S.M. 


, MERTON met William 
Blake—“discovered” is the word he 
uses His fa- 
ther had tried, six years earlier, to 


when he was sixteen 


expiain to him what was good about 
the “one poet who was a poet in- 
deed,” but found that, 
Blake’s poems look like 
poems and almost seem to have 
been written for children, they are, 
to most children, incomprehensible 
At sixteen, however, Merton could 
Blake’s metaphors, which 
had already begun, a little, to as- 
tound and 


although 
children’s 


accept 


raw modern 
mind, although he had no real grasp 
of their depth and power 

What really puzzled him was 
where to place Blake. While he was 
obviously a Romantic poet, he was 
different from those of his 
contemporaries with whom he had 
little to do. Where did he 
What did he believe? 


preach? 


move his 


vastly 


stand” 
What did he 
These were Merton's ques- 
and to them he found the 
following replies 


tions, 


QO, the one hand, Blake spoke of 
the “priests in black gowns who are 
going their rounds binding with 
briars my joys and desires.” And 
yet on the other hand he detested 
Voltaire and and every- 
body like them and everything they 
stood for, and he abominated all ma- 
terialistic deism, and all the polite 


Rousseau 


abstract natural religions of the 
eighteenth century, as well as the ag- 
nosticisms of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and, in fact, most of the com- 
mon attitudes of our own day. 


“The atoms of Democritus 
And Newton's particles of light 
Are sands upon the Red Sea shore 
Where Israel’s tents do shine so 
bright.” 


I, was hard for young Merton to 
reconcile the facts that Blake was 
revolutionary and yet detested the 
greatest and most typical of his con- 
temporary revolutionists. At that 
time he could not understand that 
Blake’s rebellion, for all its strange 
heterodoxies, was fundamentally 
the rebellion of the saints. It was 
the rebellion of the lover of the liv- 
ing God, the rebellion of one whose 
desire of God was so intense and 
irresistible that it condemned, with 
all its might, all the hypocrisy and 
petty sensuality and skepticism and 
materialism which cold and trivial 
minds set up as impassable bar- 





Sister Mary Julian, R.S.M., traces the in- 
fluence on Thomas Merton of the poets Wil- 
liam Blake and Gerard Manley Hopkins 
which gradually led to the conversion of the 
poet and mystical writer who is now Father 
Louis of the Trappists. Sister Mary Julian is 
on the faculty of Mount Aloysius Junior Col- 
lege, Cresson, Pa. 
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riers between God and the souls of 
men. Merton did not then compre- 
hend that the priests Blake saw go- 
ing their rounds in their black 
gowns were symbols, in his mind, 
of the weak, compromising, phara- 
saic piety of those whose God was 
nothing but an objectification of 
their own narrow and conventional 
desires and hypocritical fears. 


Vow much later, Thomas Merton 
could see that Blake did not single 
out any particular religion or sect 
as the object of his disdain: he sim- 
ply could not stand false piety and 
religiosity, in which the love of God 
was stamped out of the souls of 
men by formalism and conventions, 
without any charity, without the 
light and life of faith that brings 
men face to face with God. If on 
one page of Blake these priests in 
black gowns were frightening and 
hostile figures, on another, he would 
find, that the “grey monk of Charle- 
maine” was a saint and a hero of 
charity and faith, fighting for the 
peace of the true God with all the 
ardent love that was the only reality 
Blake lived for. Toward the end of 
his life, Blake told his friend Samuel 
Palmer that the Catholic Church 
was the only one that taught the 
love of God. 

Even when the recognition of 
truths took place, Thomas 
Merton was not unguarded in his 
enthusiasm for William Blake, nor 
did he propose a study of his works 
for all minds as a perfect way to 
faith and God. He admits Blake to be 
really extraordinarily difficult and 
obscure; there is in him some of the 
confusion of almost all the hetero- 
dox and heretical mystical systems 
that ever flourished in the West. 
What Merton does insist is that 
Blake, by the grace of God, was kept 


these 


very much uncontaminated by all 
his weird symbols precisely because 
he was such a good and holy man, 
and because his faith was so real 
and his love for God so mighty and 
so sincere. 


Huse meeting with Blake at sixteen 
had no more immediate effect on 
Thomas Merton than did his meet- 
ing with Hopkins just a year later. 
During an illness, someone lent him 
a copy of the poems of Gerard Man- 
ley Hopkins. The verse was unusual 
enough to interest, though he 
judged it then “elaborate, tricky, in 
places a little lush and overdone.” 
But it was original, with a lot of 
vitality and music and depth. He 
returned the book, but did not for- 
get Hopkins. 

Before he re-discovered Blake, 
Merton had a course in Dante's 
Divine Comedy, that lucid and 
powerful masterwork of the great- 
est Catholic poet. Not able yet to 
let Dante’s profound thoughts take 
root in his mind, yet Merton lis- 
tened, with gladness and a certain 
intentness, to the slow and majestic 
progress of the myths and symbols 
in which Dante was building up a 
whole poetic synthesis of Scholastic 
philosophy and_ theology. This 
knowledge of Dante made it easier 
for him to come back again to Blake 
when it was time to write a thesis 
at Columbia. It was Blake’s con- 
tact with Dante, Merton learned, 
that had brought him into contact 
with Catholicism in his last years 
and made them relatively full of 
peace, so that he might die, with a 
blazing face and great songs of joy 
bursting from his heart. 


Waar above all attracted Merton, 
the modern, to this great romanti- 
cist, Blake, was the similarity of 
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their problems —- adjustment to a 
society that understood neither him 
nor his kind of faith and love, and 
the fighting off of influences to make 
him conform to that For 
Blake there were years of petty per- 


sociely 


secution from many quarters until 
finally he parted from his would-be 
patrons, gave up all hope of alliance 
with a world that thought 
crazy, and went his own way 

Thomas Merton did much _ the 
same. He further followed Blak« 
in adopting his prophetic role in 
writing poetry, so that at least a 
third of all Merton’s poetry is a ery- 
ing in the wilderness to a doomed 
world. 

But what the dead poet did for 
the living at the time of his writing 
a thesis with him for subject was to 
make him conscious of the necessity 
for a vital faith which he himself 
did not, at the time, possess By the 
time his preliminary study of Blake 
was over, he had become aware of 
the fact that the only way to live 
was to live in a world that was 
charged with the presence and real 
ity of God. It 
conviction 


intellectual 
only, not reaching the 
will, but it was a beginning, at least 


was an 


in the actual writing of “The Na- 
ture and Art of William Blake,” 
Merton also came in touch with 
Jacques Maritain and Scholastic 
philosophy, which he had first met 
in Etienne Gilson's Studies in Medi 
eval Philosophy. He now read Mari- 
tain’s Art and Scholasticism and 
found in it the essentially mystical 
and supernatural ideal which was 
the answer to Blake's rejection of 
literalism and naturalism and nar- 
row classical realism in art 

Merton now learned to define the 
true nature of art, that aesthetic 
experience, at its highest a natural 


WORLD 


analogue of mystical experience, 
producing a kind of intuitive per- 
ception of reality through a sort of 
affective identification the ob- 
ject contemplated——the kind of per- 
the Thomists call 
natural.” It fit in perfectly with 
what his father, artist Owen Merton, 
had taught him: that it was almost 
a blasphemy to regard the function 


with 


ception “con- 


of art as merely to reproduce some 
kind of sensible pleasure or, at best, 
to stir up the emotions to a transi 
thrill, He understood that art 
was contemplation. 

This proved to him to be the key 
Not to vlorify 
passion, natural energy, for 


tory 


to Blake’s rebellion 
their 
own sakes but to glorify the trans- 
figuration of man’s natural love, his 
natural powers, in the refining fires 
such had 
been the aim of the poet and the 
mystic, Blake 


of mystical experience 


a role in the spiritual reno 
vation of Thomas Merton was more 
When Merton had won his 
Master’s degree at Columbia and de- 


prosaic 


termined to continue for his Doe- 
torate, the problem of selecting a 
subject for a 


arose 


dissertation again 
It was then that he remem- 
bered the Jesuit poet, Hopkins, read 
long ago in England. Merton was 
never to accept the poetry of Hop- 
kins with unreserved enthusiasm, 
even after he was able fully to un- 
derstand it. The work had spiritual 
depth, he said, but was too “fin- 
ished.” Hopkins 
with a 


leaves you, he 
technical 
struggle, as if his spiritual combats 
had fought their way out in prob- 
lems of rhythm. He made his asceti- 
cism bearable by thrusting it over 
the line into the order of art where 
he could handle it more objectively 
When fortitude became a matter of 


stated, sense of 
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sprung rhythm, Hopkins could keep 


his sufferings, for the time being, 
at arm’s length 

Not the poetry of Hopkins but a 
about him Father Leahy’s 
was the springboard for 
Merton’s request for Baptism. He 
was reading the book in preparation 


for 


book 


biography 


his dissertation one rainy eve- 
The chapter dealt with Hop- 


kins’ conversion 


nine 
He was thinking 
Catholic, the book 
writing letters to 
about it 


of becoming a 
and 
John Henry 

As Merton read this, an inner 
voice asked him, “Why don’t you 
do it?” 


stated, was 


Newman 


He ignored it and continued 
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to read. Hopkins wrote to Newman 
of his agonized indecision 

“What are you waiting for?” the 
voice asked Merton. He put down 
the book. It was raining. The priest 
wouldn't be at the rectory anyhow 
He picked up the book again. Hop- 
kins written to Newman, his 
mind made up to become a Catholic 
Newman invited him to come up to 
Birmingham 

Merton could bear it long 
He put on his raincoat and started 
for the rectory 


no el 
On the way, he met 
the priest. As Hopkins to Newman, 
Merton said to him, “I want to be- 
come a Catholic.” 


Shakespeare’s Fairyland 


For the Bard's Birthday 


by CHARLES . 


OUIRK, S.J 


{wa Y, away into another world, 
This Prospero of magic waves his wand 


The forest lies before us 


Puck lies curled 


Within some golden buttercup; the land 

Is filled with fairies: Moth and Mustardseed, 
Peaseblossom, Cobweb and their King and Queen 
Titania and Oberon take the lead 

With merry dancing on the moon-lit qreen 


Because of all your wonder and your skill, 
Life with its daily crosses, fears of war, 

For a brief while is quite forgot, dear Will. 

We, following you beneath enchantment’s star, 
Care-free as children, seek again their thrill 
Bring back once more our childhood from afar 
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RUDOLI 


Who Resisted 


HAGELSTANGE 


by KEES VAN HOEK 


L AKE CONSTANCE lies right in the 


heart of Europe. From the German 
the beyond the 
dappled expanse of water is sealed 
by the Alpine glaciers and peaks of 
Austria Switzerland. To the 
Swiss or the German 
bank of the lake is one vast stretch 


shore horizon sun- 


and 
Austrians 


of gardens and orchards, of pic- 
turesque little towns and villages 
set in flowers and blossoms, behind 
which wooded hills rise gently 

As far back as men can remem- 
ber, painters and writers, poets and 
thinkers, sculptors and composers 
have found themselves irresistibly 
drawn by this peaceful and inspir- 
ing setting. Especially at the West- 
ern end of the lake live more “pro- 
intellectuals” 
shoreline than 
not that they 
their pen, 


fessional per mile of 
Were it 
all have to live by 
brush or 
most of them have experienced two 


bottomless inflations in one lifetime 


fishermen 


chisel—-since 


one might call this paradisiacal 
region “the land of the lotus-eaters.’ 


Oe ons lives and works the new 
Germany's most noted poet-——or to 
use that lovely 
Dichter Rudolf 
meteor he but a steadily rising star 
in the firmament of German letters 
There is nothing of the unkempt, 
greasy-maned bohemian of attic fic- 


German word, 


Hagelstange, no 
r a) 


tion about him. In his early forties, 
he looks not unlike the late Duke 
of Kent (though broader of build), 
tall, good-looking, well dressed. 
What with his square shoulders, the 
strong, well cared for hands, the 
very blue eyes under straw eye 
brows in a tanned face, you would 
guess him to be a tennis champion 
rather than a _ poet. And you 
wouldn’t be so far out at that. Hagel- 
stange was at one time the cham- 
pion German high jumper: he 
partly worked his way through Ber- 
lin University — where he studied 
literature—as a gymnastic instruc- 
tor. A student still, he paddled his 
collapsible rubber canoe _ right 
through the Balkans and as far as 
Crete—a year’s journey. 


H. hails from Nordhausen, one of 
those towns over a thousand years 
old which has never shedded its 
medieval past. It lies in the Harz 
mountains, a part of the country 
which has given Germany one poet 





Germany is still a land of poets, says Kees 
van Hoek, and the rising star of the present 
generation is undoubtedly Rudolf Hagel- 
stange; in him German poetry rises from 
defeat and destruction to meet a noble chal 
lenge. With this “Profile” we present the last 
of Mr. Van Hoek’s contributions to our 
pages. He died suddenly in Nuremberg a 
year ago last December. R.LP. 
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of top rank already — Klopstock. 
Hagelstange’s father was a comfort- 
able businessman and a City Coun- 
cilor. Ever since his only child 
laid low with scarlet fever as a boy 
of six—began to write poetry, he 
feared that he would choose what he 
called a “bread-less” profession. All 
the same upon graduation Rudolf 
got a position as editor of the local 
newspaper on the strength of these 
early poems. The job did not last 
long, for he was only twenty-seven 
when the second World War broke 
out. He saw it first on a field tele- 
phone unit in France; then on the 
soldiers’ newspaper, for two years 
in Paris, later in Rome. 


‘Tue sonnets by which all Germany 
knows him now Venezianisches 
Credo—-were written on a furlough 
spent in Venice in the summer of 
1944. Venice Goethe and 
Waener worked, where Platen and 
Stefan George wrote some of their 
finest verses and which had inspired 
even that gloomiest of Teutonic phi- 
losophers, Nietzsche, to a bewitching 


gondola song. 


where 


In Venice, an oasis 
of peace in a continent at war, the 
poet Hagelstange, his talent bottled 
up by years of army routine, felt 
the rush to express what had been 
ripening so long in his mind. Within 
a few weeks that cycle of thirty-five 
sonnets was born which has already 
found a permanent place in the 
annals of German poetry. 
The Venezianisches Credo 
not a challenging fanfare of trum- 
pets, neither was it a virulent broad- 
side. These 
of form 


verses 


was 


strictness 
Schiller’s 
work of 
art. As such they reveal——like an 
X-ray of his mind—the writer's 
deep inner resistance to an era 
which allowed such shocking mis- 


sonnets—-in 
orientated on 


are foremost a 


WHO RESISTED 


deeds to be committed against the 
human spirit. 

The poet-philosopher argues the 
issue out with the time against the 
background of his country’s fate, 
the first transmutation of the im- 
measurable reality of war. One re- 
members the pointing finger of John 
the Baptist on Griinewald’s Isen- 
stein Altar, as the poet here ana- 
lyzes and diagnoses while as a 
Christian he bows to God’s will. 


, Credo born in Venice made its 
way, in typewritten sheets, from 
hand to hand among the German 
troops on the Italian front. Those 
who did not like it fortunately did 
not understand its implication, all 
those who admired, understood. 
They copied it out afresh and sent 
it to comrades and friends. It was 
printed the famous 
handpresses of Boldoni, one of the 
greatest living masterprinters. He 
was enthusiastic about the sonnets 
and risked printing them because 
his Italian staff couldn’t read them 
anyhow. 

Hagelstange likes to minimize 
the danger which he and all those 
who helped him circulate his Credo 
ran, by observing that “nobody is by 
the very nature of his art so natur- 
ally gifted for illegality as a poet.” 
All the same, if the powers that 
were had ever gotten wise to what 
Orwell would have called “think 
crime” it would have sealed the 
poet’s death warrant, that of his 
printer and assistants, and at home 
it would have meant a 


secretly on 


concentra- 


tion camp for his wife and parents. 


All the more so since Hagel- 
stange’s Credo turned out to appeal 
to so many thinking people and that 
in the most unexpected places. His 
own Company Commander, who 


had already grown from an idealis- 
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tic Nazi into a grim anti-Nazi, 
helped him. One copy was asked for 

entirely off the record-—by Rahm, 
Hitler’s own Ambassador to the 
Fascist government, who had come 
to Lake Garda to present Mussolini 
with a set of Nietzsche’s works, Hit- 


ler’s present for his birthday 


Wrues Germany surrendered, sol- 
dier Hagelstange borrowed a civil- 
ian suit from his publisher Boldoni, 
and after only four months in an 
American prison camp at Pisa, re- 
turned home in October, 1945. But 
his native Nordhausen was now in 
the Russian Zone and a year there 
sufficed to make him realize that 
only the color of the tyranny had 
changed, from Hitler 
Stalin red 

The new “Unity Party” tried to 
win him until, suddenly, the 
brakes were put on to the praises 
lavished upon him, when its mem- 
bers realized that they would not be 
able to use him as a stooge for their 
Kulturbund or “Culture” 
Hagelstange moved to the Western 
Zone and came to live at peaceful 
Unteruhldingen on Lake Constance 
in 1948 with his wife (he had mar- 
ried when war broke out) and their 
three children (for whom he wrote 
there his enchanting Das Blumen 
ABC—The Alphabet of Flowers 

Venezianisches Credo which has 
since sold 30,000 copies in the post- 
war Insel Verlag edition, is his 
magnum opus so far. It had been 
preceded in 1943 by his first volume 
of verse Es spannt sich der Bogen 
clear promise of a ripening talent 
and was succeeded in 1948 by Sturm 
der Zeit (Tempest of our Time) 
The foreign reader of German, car- 
ried away by the rhythm, should not 
overlook the fact that these lines 
contain far than successful 


brown to 


over 


League 


more 


WORLD 


imagery with a beautiful feeling for 
words. Here speaks the poet doing 
his share toward a restoration of his 
country, pointing out the poisoned 
wells to those who had 
in a spiritual no-man’s-land. 
material and spiritual needs of 
first years after total defeat 
and complete collapse give Sturm 
der Zeit its compelling accent 


grown up 


The 


those 


I, was followed, in 1950, by the 
Veersburger Elegie—the title that 
of the old romantic town near his 
present home where the German 
Jane Austen, Baroness Annette 
Elisabeth von Droste-Hiilsholf, lived 
in exile in the which had 
been that of the last Hohenstaufen 
emperor. The Meersburger Elegie, 
a book of only 400 elegiac lines, 
proves that Rudolf Hagelstange is 
the poet of Germany’s present gene- 
ration, so many of whom have had 
to find a new definition for Heimat 
as exiles from their native province 

He voices hard truths and formu- 
lates them unflinchingly, his poetry 
has become passionate, prophetic- 
ally pleading. In the clash of ideolo- 
gies in our day the highest human 
values are at stake. In him German 
poetry rises from defeat and de- 
struction to meet a noble challenge 
And though it rejoices in the down- 
fall of a satanic regime, it laments 
the loss of so much that was good 
and beautiful, and which was part 
of the sacrifice which had to be 
made, 


castle 


I HAD asked Hagelstange who had 


influenced him most. “Like every 
German poet,” he answered with a 
smile, “I first had to get Hélderlin 
and Rilke out of my system.” He 
admires Goethe and he learned from 
Stefan George that the most com- 
pelling power in a poet’s muse is the 
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flight 
words. 


of, his thought behind the 
As to his modus scribendi: 
“Prose writers,” he said, “can 
down at their desk on schedule, but 
poets need inspiration more than 
anything else, a poem must grow, 
one must patiently await its ripen- 
ing.” He never disdains reading his 
critics; many writers pretend never 
to read reviews, but he remarked 
“Of course, few people like to be 
observed when they look at them- 
in a mirror.” He _ believes 
strongly that poets must take their 
place in the thick of the battle. This 
is no time for 
for art’s sake. 


sil 


selves 


lotus-eaters, for art 

Hagelstange took a leading part 
in the “treason through fear” con- 
troversy over the German Pen Club 
which raged continuously for over 
a year. It ended by the formation 
of a separate Pen Club for truly 
democratic Western Germany 
of the former all Germany 
Pen Club under the Presidency of 
Johannes Becker, the court poet of 
the Soviet Zone 


in- 
stead 


Feave of standing are very much 
more in the public eye inGermany 


still a land of Dichter—than any- 
where else abroad, They travel the 
country to read from their works, 
they are asked to address notable 
conferences and In 
Germany a new poem is not tucked 


congresses. 


WHO RESISTED 


53 
away filler in a corner 
of a book page, but is frequently 
featured as a star contribution and 
the dailies find 
prominent space for it. 


as a Space 


even biggest can 
Hagelstange’s personality as well 

the form and delivery, the 
thought and the style of his talks, 
make his appearances at Autoren- 
stunden (a type of literary confer- 
ence called “The Author’s Hour”) 
eminently popular, One of the most 
rewarding of his addresses which | 
had the opportunity 
at 
German Booksellers 


as 


of hearing, 
Young 
The new gen- 
eration of that great old trade has a 


was 
the Annual Congress of 


higher aim than merely wrapping 
up a purchase it is that of guiding 
voung book readers to the lasting 
values rather than 


founder 


them 
in the mediocre, the sensa- 
tional or the ordinary 


letting 


A good Euro- 
pean, Hagelstange cultivates his in- 
ternational contacts, he represents 
his country at many foreign gather- 
ings and recently made a long tour 
of the U.S. A. as guest of the State 
Department 

The realm of poetry is only too 
often comparable to a shower of 
meteors which appear with startling 
glare only to disappear as speedily 
beyond the horizon. Few poets are 
real sources of light, but of 
those fixed stars assuredly, 


Rudolf Hagelstan 
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BY Michael de la Bedoyere 


‘ 

S ome time ago | asked myself a question which many readers, perhaps, 
have asked themselves. It was this: What would happen in the world 
situation if the leaders of the Kremlin decided to abandon their ideology 
of materialism and Godlessness? 

For decades we Catholics have prayed for this. It is true that we put 
our prayer in more positive language and ask for “the conversion of 
Russia.” But obviously that is a final prayer. We are not even converted 
in the West. In effect then our prayer is, in the first instance, not so much 
for a sudden spiritual revolution in Russia and other Communist States 
as for the abandonment by Communism of beliefs which are incompatible 
with religion and a transition to a secularist ideology within which the 
Christian apostolate could work in freedom and gradually establish a posi- 
tion analogous to that of the Church and other Christian communities in 
the rest of the world. 

I found that when I asked myself this question I was soon forced into 
channels of thinking remarkably different from what I had hitherto rather 
taken for granted and what, I imagine, most of us take for granted. We 
have been so long accustomed to think of the Soviet chiefly in religious 
terms that we see the solution to all our problems in similar terms. Let 
Russia drop her atheism and her new spiritual state will eliminate the 
danger of war; the separation of the world in two halves will cease to be; 
and we can all look forward to a new atomic golden age of peace and 
prosperity 


P, rHAPS this state of mind is not as common as I think; but if it is, it is 
a curious one for Christians. (I can say this without preaching, because 
something of the sort has certainly been at the back of my mind.) Why 
should we imagine that worldly peace and prosperity go with religious 
freedom or even the establishment of Christianity in leading States? It 
is true that the Church has often existed under conditions of greater or 
lesser persecution. But it is also true that it has enjoyed in many parts 
of the world long periods of establishment and ascendancy. On the whole 
it has probably exerted more influence on the quality of secular life when 
persecuted or accepted on sufferance than when it was established in 
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countries like Italy, France, Spain, 
Germany and the like. When there- 
fore we are tempted to think that 
the triumph of religion involves 
worldly success and peace, we are 
subconsciously equating wealth, 
(in the worldly 
sense), order, an easy time, with the 
ideals which our Lord preached on 
earth and which His Church is com- 
missioned to promote. Neither our 
Lord nor His Church has given us 
any warrant for this expectation. 
On the contrary! 

Passing, then, from the general to 
the particular, let us ask ourselves 
realistically what would happen if 
a dramatic religious or spiritual 
change were to take place in the 
USSR. The question may seem to 
many nonsensical though I myself 
would not put the idea out of court 
altogether. But here it is posed more 
in the fashion of a parable, because 
the answers, I think, will help us to 
take a realistic view of the actual 
problems which face us all today. 


success, peace 


W, must presume some sort of 


practical change of front and deci- 


sion taken by the Kremlin leaders. 
Just as they are now preparing the 
way for the elimination of Stalin 
as a god in the Soviet Pantheon, so 
they might decide that the philoso- 
phy of Godlessness and materialism 
no longer suited the purposes and 
plans demanded by the world situa- 
tion. I need hardly say that the 
Russian capacity for dialectic would 
not be unduly strained in organizing 
the new thinking and in equating it 
with the true mind of Marx and 
Lenin when properly understood. 
Having made the decision, they 
would presumably take the normal 
secularist stand of today. The lib- 
erty of the Church in Russia would 
be restored where spiritual and 


spiritual-moral matters were con- 
cerned, and every citizen would be 
free to join the Church and worship 
openly in it. Persecution of Chris- 
tians in the satellite countries would 
officially cease. Religious literature 
would be allowed again. Perhaps 
notable Communist names 
would declare their own conversion 
or return to the traditional religion 
of Holy Russia. 


some 


Is effect, what would be the result 
of all this? Surely, the first in Rus- 
sia itself would be a great hymn of 
gratitude to the State or Commu- 
nist Party for the new-found free- 
dom and this, if anything, would 
strengthen the political authority. 
A minority would probably come to 
use the new spiritual and moral 
freedom in a critical way, arguing 
that the moral principles of religion 
should find their application to the 
State itself. But it would be a mi- 
nority that the State could control, 
and it is unlikely that in a tradi- 
tionally totalitarian Russia it would 
become a real danger. In a tradi- 
tionally Catholic country like Po- 
land, a much graver situation might 
have to be met. But here again it is 
doubtful whether a Poland indi- 
rectly ruled by Russia and enjoying 
Catholic freedom and normal rela- 
tions with the Holy See would feel 
able to rise against the oppressors, 
at any rate for a very long time. At 





How far would the world situation be 
changed for the better if the Kremlin leaders 
renounced their policy of religious persecu- 
tion and allowed liberty of worship through- 
out their domains? Michael de la Bedoyere 
ponders this question, but he comes to the 
unexpected conclusion that the anti-religious 
ideology of the Soviets is not a factor of the 
first importance internationally anymore; in 
fact, he argues, a change to tolerance would 
strengthen rather than weaken their position 
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best it would await better days as 
have so many Christian peoples un- 
der secularist and usurping rulers 


i. all this we have to remember 
that the Catholic tradition, in the 
West and in the East, has not been 
liberal until 
recent times in countries strongly 
affected by the English-speaking 
and French revolutionary 
ments. Many Catholic peoples are 
perfectly content to live under au- 
thoritarian and dictatorial 
regimes so long as man’s basic free- 
doms are respected and the Church 
is free to carry out its apostolic mis- 
sion in spiritual and spiritual-moral 
matters. The Soviet in 
cumstances would 
preach materialism, as it does now 
It would suffice to live it, as in fact 
is largely done in most countries 

But surely, someone will object, 
the reformed Soviet would have to 
give up its ill-gotten gains in Eu- 
rope. Would it? How many prece- 
dents have we in the history of 
Christendom for the free yielding 
of ill-gotten gains in the name of 
religion? The only one I can recall 
at the moment 
the name of religion, but of common 
is Britain’s free giving-up of 
the Indian Empire 

I fear that the truth is that a 
change of policy of this kind in Rus- 
sia would make astonishingly little 
difference to the internal or external 


a democratic or one 


miove- 


even 


these cir- 


not have to 


and this was not in 


sense 


state of the Soviet, except in one 
respect, likely to be wholly to Rus 
sia’s advantage. By eliminating at 
a single stroke the main basis for 
the anti-Soviet propaganda, based 
directly or indirectly on Russia’s of- 
ficial Godlessness and materialism, 
the position in the free world of 
every Red, Pink, Fellow-Traveler, 
ete., would be dramatically eased, 


WORLD 


with a consequent immense 
strengthening of the Soviet influ- 
ence all over the world. 


Be the most marked difference 
would probably be felt in under- 
developed countries where the So- 
viet has long been concentrating. 
Though it is true that Christianity 
itself is not an issue to the same 
extent as in the West, religion often 
remains very important. The West- 
ern ideal of materialistic wealth has 
already made enormous inroads and 
eased the way for Communist ma- 
terialism. But there remains a cer- 
about the deliber- 
ately anti--religious ideology of the 
Soviet which the latter has to hide. 
If the Soviet could show that the 
traditional religion of the Russians 
could flourish in the chief Commu- 
nist country, its propaganda in 
places where its effectiveness is at 
present most marked would be 
greatly increased. One can imagine 
the kind of specious religious propa- 
ganda it would put out 
Western materialism! 

The more one tries to think real- 
istically about this subject — and 
how very few seem the 
more one is forced to wonder that 
the Soviet itself does not begin to 
see the tactical advantage of yet 
another change of front. This was 
why I said at the start that I, for 
one, would not put such a change 
past them. 

To argue this, however, is not the 
purpose of this article. The purpose 
is to show that the religious ques- 
tion in the East-West situation is 
not so important as most of us tend 
to think. I do not, of course, mean 
by this that it is unimportant to us 
Catholics as Catholics. The present 
persecution of our brethren in Com- 
munist or Communist-dominated 


tain conscience 


against 


to do so 
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countries remains always in the 
forefront of our thoughts. Nor can 
we disregard the appalling situation 
where the name of God Himself is 
eliminated by force from whole 
populations, from little children to 
the old folk facing death like ani- 
mals. Moreover the Soviet anti- 
religious propaganda has its con- 
siderable effect in secularizing world 
ideology generally. 

That is why we, as Catholics, 
must always insist on the religious 
question and underline it when we 
are dealing with the problem of 
Communism. Nor can we forget that 
even if the West is in practice 
largely materialistic, it does not 
openly make a profession of its ma- 
terialism. Communism as_ such 
makes this profession, and that is 
one of the reasons why the Holy 
Father has taught that “co-exist- 
ence” with Communism in its full 
sense is impossible. But when we 
are looking at the political world 
situation we should realize, even 
for our own good, that the religious 
problem is not by any means the 
only one. On the contrary, as | 
have argued, a Soviet change here 
would not have the effect we 
stinctively imagine. Let 
moment consider this. 


in- 
us for a 


I, is clear from many signs, nol- 
ably Mr. Khrushchev’s interminable 
speech at the 20th Communist Party 
Congress of the Soviet Union, that 
the main Russian tactic has defin- 
itively changed. 


The impossibility 
of basing Communist aggression on 
the sanction of war in an atomic 
age has become evident. What 
the alternative? In my view, it can 
only be described as “beating the 
capitalist West at its own game,” in 
other words selling an ideology to- 
gether with the benefits of the pres- 


is 
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ent material gifts of our industrial 
and technocratic age. 

The Soviet aggression will rest on 
the economic and industrialist ex- 
ploitation of non-Western countries 
backed by the openly lying propa- 
ganda of which Communism has be- 
come the past master. We in the 
West have had a very long run for 
our money in this business of im- 
perialistic and economic exploita- 
tion. Africa, the Middle East and 
much of Asia have been made to 
serve the enrichment of Europe and 
America and, though we have given 
back much in return in the way of 
culture and Western ideas, politi- 
cally, economically and technologi- 
cally, it does not look by any means 
enough in terms of the present situ- 
ation. 


We was precise moral assessment 
of this exploitation, whether by im- 
perialist or capitalist means, should 
be made is a long and complex 
question. Much genuine idealism 
was mingled with virtual robbery. 
Imperialism, which was the only 
means of capitalist exploitation in 
earlier days, has to be distinguished 
from present-day trade in which 
one side has the backing of millions 
of money and all-powerful financial 
organizations, But until recently 
the conscience of the West, even of 
the Christian-practicing West, has 
not been greatly disturbed by it all 
To this day, many consciences re- 
main undisturbed and even proud 
of what has been done and is being 
done. 

That being so, what moral judg- 
ment would we dare make of a So- 
viet program to industrialize itself 
up to Western standards, to expand 
trade wherever a market can he 
made, and to offer money, help and 


ideological presents wherever the 
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Soviet trade flag can forge ahead? 
In other words, in the new Soviet 
“aggression” of outbidding us, shall 
we have much chance of moralizing 
with any effect? 


, o- the Soviet, besides its mani- 
fest and these are not un- 
known in any form of capitalism 

has some pretty strong arguments 
up its sleeve: It is using them with 
only too good effect in Africa and 
the Middle East. Do we imagine that 
the Arabs and Berbers of Algeria are 
going to stop their endeavors to get 
rid of France because (according to 
our hypothesis) the Soviet ceases 
to be anti-religious? Are we likely to 
be able to deal better with the Arab 
League because Soviet Russia as- 
sumes the title of Holy Soviet Rus- 


sia? 


lies 


Even as things are now, the 
Communists have many powerful 
arguments with which to support 
those whom we in the West 
oppressed or robbed. 

The plain truth is that the whole 
colonial question is a present to the 
Soviet, whether it remains anti-reli 
gious or not. So is the question of 
giving a better deal to the under- 
developed countries of the Far East. 
Even in the diplomatic game be- 
tween East and West in Europe, the 
argument is not wholly on our side 
Countries like France and Italy can 
only with difficulty find a way of ef 
fective self-government, 
Britain constantly 
nomic consequences of 


have 


and 
the 


everyone 


even 


faces eco- 


seeking the good life in purely ma- 


terial 
viet 


terms. It 
ideas of a 


that So- 
degree of 
authoritarian rule (which in purely 
political terms probably 
sponds better with the 
tradition than much modern 
democracy) could exert a genuine 
influence. 


might he 
greater 


corre 
Christian 


does 


WORLD 


ry 

Tm whole position is a curiously 
paradoxical one. Marxism started 
as a protest against the proletariani- 
zation of the masses during the capi- 
talist Industrial Revolution, and 
there was much moral force behind 
it. But it was worked out and ap- 
plied in an openly anti-Christian 
and materialistic way, and it served 
the purpose of an all-devouring and 
destroying political and philosophic 
revolution. The end justified every 
criminal extent 
even 


means to an 
and 


com- 
parable with exceeding 


Nazism and Fascism. The present 
Communist empire was erected on 
this Godless and criminal founda- 
tion. But the challenge has acci- 
dentally shown up the spiritual and 
moral the 
the 
great countries of Western freedom. 
It has now put them on the defen- 
sive even in spiritual and moral 
questions and high-lighted the gap 
between their claims and their prac- 
tices. 


weaknesses, as well as 


political ineffectiveness, of 


The difficulties of peace and in- 
ternational harmony today can no 
longer simply be treated in terms 
of the evil of Communism and the 
high professions of the free world. 
The Soviet been given the 
chance of making good (or pre- 
tending to make good) our failings, 
and even with all its evil it has made 
vast headway with millions of peo- 
ple in the world. Its anti-religious 
ideology, vitally important as it is 
to real Christians, is not a factor of 
the first importance internationally 
any more. 


has 


To this we have only one answer: 
it is to see to it that our religion 
is stronger and more practically ef- 
fective in securing social justice in 
the world. We appear to be a long 
way from understanding the real 
choice that faces us. 








BY Robert Kass 


THE MAN WHO NEVER WAS is as in- 
triguing as a jigsaw puzzle since, al- 
most until the very last, you are never 
quite positive what the whole thing 
will look like. Like Five Fingers, it is 
about one of those incredible pieces 
of wartime strategy—in this case, a 
fairly complex game of wits, in which 
the British plant a few incriminating 
papers on a dead body which they 
drop into the sea in the hope of mis- 
leading the Nazis into thinking that 
the Allies will attack in Greece. The 
suspense lies in the fact that the Ger- 
mans are not quite stupid enough to 
swallow such possible bait without 
first doing a bit of investigating on 
their own. Meanwhile, all the British 
Intelligence can do is to sit as calmly 
as possible trusting that they have left 
no angle uncovered. 

Filmed entirely in London and 
tensely directed by Ronald Neame, The 
Man Who Never Was is nail-biting, ex- 
citing stuff, always underplayed even 
in its most coincidental moments. In 
the casting, Mr. Neame might have 
done better. Clifton Webb, as the 
brains behind the dangerous scheme, 
is a trifle too prissy, a hangover from 
his Belvedere days, but otherwise he 
is acceptable enough. Gloria Grahame, 
however, as an American librarian 
who inadvertently gets drawn into the 
elaborate network, plays without ani- 
mation or even comprehension most 
of the time. This does not help the 
scene in which she must single-hand- 
edly carry the film’s one lapse into the 
fantastically improbable. And Stephen 
Boyd as an Irishman sent by the Ges- 
tapo to check the reliability of “the 
man who never was,” indulges some- 
what excessively in the old silent 


movie technique of registering his true 
sentiments by clenching his teeth and 
narrowing his eyes to slits. But for 
these minor reservations, this is an 
unusually chilling melodrama. Robert 
Flemyng, Josephine Griffin, and André 
Morell certainly disport themselves at 
all times with utmost conviction as 
they weave and re-weave the tangled 
net of espionage,—20th Century-Fox. 


CAROUSEL, the Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein adaptation of Liliom, is endowed 
with a vast amount of ersatz exuber- 
ance and a stunningly sharp new color 
process called CinemaScope 55. Yet, 
in spite of its attractive score and 
visual enticement, I found it a bit too 
languid all the way around. Some of 
the cast try too hard to be carelessly 
charming while others, like Gordon 
MacRae and Shirley Jones as the bois- 
terous carnival barker and the sweet 
young innocent who loves him, are 
merely attractive in a musical-comedy 
way but they never quite hit the note 
old Mr. Molnar had in mind some 
thirty years ago. Henry King, the di- 
rector, should remember that, even in 
an operetta, “you gotta have heart,” 
as they say in some popular ditty of 
last season, His people are almost too 
pallid even to have red blood trickling 
through their veins. 

Better by far than the stars are Bar- 
bara Ruick as the heroine’s tinny- 
voiced girl friend, Robert Rounseville 
as her devoted Mr. Snow, and Cameron 
Mitchell as the slippery Jigger Craigin. 
The ballets, derived from Agnes de 
Mille’s from the original show, come 
closest to catching the zest and bounce 
which the whole picture should have 
had, especially a carnival interlude 
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toward the end which is sharp and 
brisk.—20th Century-Foz, 


PATTERNS, made in New York, is 
withering in its bitter commentary on 
big business and the ruthlessness with 
which it is conducted. Based on a 
very successful television play, it has, 
in being expanded to movie length, 
acquired added dimension in putting 
more dramatic muscle on the charac- 
ters of the three principals: the cold- 
blooded corporation head (Everett 
Sloane), the aging vice-president (Ed 
Begley) who is humiliated and nagged 
into nearly resigning because he still 
considers the human element impor- 
tant, and a young statistical expert 
(Van Heflin) who is hired from out of 
town to replace him. The conflicts be- 
tween these three bring into play many 
aspects of business ethics and morality, 
all of them presented in slashing, bit- 
ing strokes to make Patterns a kind of 
ultra-realistic Executive Suite minus 
any glamorous trappings. 

However, Patterns is a film which 
should be carefully presented abroad 
since it certainly paints a black pic 
ture of American capitalism. One 


would not have to ponder too deeply 
on the propaganda uses to which the 


Communists might well put such a 
film. Even the ending is not sugar 
coated and, although hopeful, it is al- 
most thrown out of balance by the 
sound, solid arguments condemning 
human considerations which have pre 
ceded it. While a film like The Black 
board Jungle was a rather isolated in- 
stance, Patterns gives the idea that the 
tactics employed by corporations here 
are more widespread and typical. 

The actors mentioned earlier are all 
remarkably vivid, and they have bril 
liant support from Beatrice Straight as 
Mr. Heflin’s practical-minded wife, and 
Elizabeth Wilson as a sympathetic 
secretary.—United Artists. 


TOUCH AND GO, a British comedy, is 
blessed with a sense of humor and a 
delicious winsomeness which more 
than compensate for its almost total 
lack of plot. Briefly, it concerns a fam- 
ily who are about to embark for Aus- 
tralia. The father, a designer of mod 
ern furniture, has quit his job because 


his ideas are a little too extreme for 
the conservative firm for which he 
works; the mother is a level-headed 
type who, in her soft-spoken fashion, 
always manages to get her own way; 
the teen-age daughter is a romantic 
type with a head on her shoulders. 

In the few days before their actual 
departure, the girl falls in love with a 
young engineer student; the mother 
suddenly finds herself hopelessly 
homesick and in an agony over what 
to do with their beloved cat; the father 
is also a trifle reluctant to leave be- 
hind a comfortable way of life and his 
old friends, especially when his stodgy 
employer finally agrees to let him have 
his way and include some modern de- 
signs in the firm’s output. All of this, 
of course, works up to the climactic 
moment when the final decision of 
leaving or staying is tossed into the 
father’s lap. 

In between very minor. crises, 
though, there is much warmth and an 
indefinable quality which makes this 
family touch your heart. Jack Haw- 
kins, the forbidding inquisitor in The 
Prisoner, is the father, Margaret John- 
ston is his wife, and June Thorburn 
their daughter. All three are equally 
adept at laughter and tears. Roland 
Culver and Allison Leggatt as their 
oldest friends, John Fraser as the 
daughter’s boy friend, and Margaret 
Halstan as the wife’s mother add subtle 
undertones to make Touch and Go al- 
most as beguiling as Genevieve.-Uni 
versal-International. 


JUBAL, a new Western in 
ally good Technicolor, has a lot of 
very old-fashioned elements an un- 
attractive, middle-aged rancher with a 
young wife who doesn’t love him; a 
handsome, laconic cowpoke whom he 
hires; a bitter, envious hand who also 
works on the ranch and has already 
had an affair with th ife; and, of 
course, a naive youn mon girl 
who falls in love with the vowpoke. 
I hardly think I need tell you how all 
of this boils up into quite a simmering 
stew since you have seen this, or at 
least elements of it, in so many other 
films. But what is so surprising about 
Jubal is the manner in which all of 
this slightly wilted material is revital- 


exception 
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ized into realistic, convincing dramatic 
fare. 

Delmer Daves, the director and co- 
author, is not a man to approach a 
cliché with a weary hand. By making 
his players perform as if this was the 
freshest material in the world, he first 
of all captures our interest because we 
believe in his characters from the out- 
set. After that it is not easy to profess 
indifference to them even when they 
travel along well-beaten paths. Finally, 
too, he has a real feeling for the old 
West so that the assorted elements of 
plot, characters, and locale fuse into a 
single impression which is oddly ef- 
fective. 

Glenn Ford, who is not my favorite 
actor because he is usually as relaxed 
as a starched shirt front, warms up to 
his role of the unhappy, lonely cow- 
poke. Ernest Borgnine turns the coarse 
husband into a most likable dupe, and 
Rod Steiger, for all his Actor’s Studio 
mannerisms, is detestable but in an 
attractive way. Valerie French and 
Felicia Farr, two newcomers, provide 
valid contrasts as the good and bad 
elements in Mr. Ford’s complicated 
love life.—-Columbia. 


SEVEN WONDERS OF THE WORLD is 
a superior Cinerama offering, better 
certainly than the pseudo-plotty Cine- 
rama Holiday although lacking the sur- 
prise effect of This Is Cinerama. With 
Lowell Thomas as guide, the Cinerama 
cameras take to the air and peek into 
India, Rio de Janiero, Africa, Greece, 
Rome, the South American jungles, 
Japan, New York City, Egypt, and 
diverse distant points on the map. In 
each of them, Mr. Thomas conducts on 
a pin-pointed tour of the natural or 
man-made wonders. 

I enjoyed this excursion into Cine- 
rama because it avoided the more ob- 
vious haunts frequented in the pre- 
vious films and because it stuck to 
what it does best—the straight docu- 
mentary field. There is still an occa- 
sional injection of a cute fictional 
touch, such as the Britisher who falls 
asleep on a runaway train in India, 
and a distressing tendency to soar into 
blossomy prose in the commentary. 
But, on the whole, the journey is a 
rewarding one. The divisional lines 


between the three screens are still us 
pronounced as ever but these offer 
only mild disturbance to the viewer 
used to the earlier productions. For 
actual audience participation, Cine- 
rama is still unequalled in any process 
short of those untidy 3-D glasses. The 
high spot in the film, the concluding 
ceremonies of the Marian Year with 
the Holy Father giving his blessing, is 
really stupendous. Anything which 
comes after that—and a bit does—is 
sheer anti-climax.— Stanley Warner 
Corporation. 


THE CONQUEROR is done with very 
little taste and has a slapdash quality 
about it which belies the fact that 
something like five million dollars 
went into producing it. 

Made by Howard Hughes, who has 
since diverted his attentions elsewhere 
than the movies and at no loss to the 
industry, The Conqueror has a pre- 
posterous story to tell of a Mongol 
chieftain who aspires to become ruler 
of the East. In this plan he is abetted 
by his blood brother, Jamuga, and 
thwarted to some extent by his infatu- 
ation for Bortai, the daughter of a 
Tartar chieftain. After a maximum of 
unnecessary wrestling around on bear- 
skin rugs, Bortai finally decides that 
she loves the Mongol and that her fa- 
ther is just a mean old beast. This takes 
about two hours to cover during which 
there are sequences of Mongol hordes 
tearing across the plains with spears, 
lances, and thousands of horses. 

With John Wayne as the sullen Mon- 
gol bigwig and Susan Hayward as the 
spitfire Bortai, The Conqueror is even 
more ridiculous than it sounds. Their 
mid-Western accents are almost too 
silly to imagine.—RKO Radio. 


THE SEARCHERS stars the same Mr. 
Wayne in somewhat more appropriate 
surroundings, this time the Southwest. 
Mr. Wayne has just returned from the 
Civil War and he barely has time to 
remove his boots and hang up his 
saber before the Comanches are 
massed on the horizon and kill off most 
of Mr. Wayne’s kin and make off with 
his young niece. For the next few years 
(a transition very ineptly handled in 
the film, by the way), Wayne and a 
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young buck with Cherokee blood criss 
cross the countryside looking for the 
girl. By the time they finally catch up 
with the Indians who kidnaped he: 
Six years ago, there are so many 
subplots and digressions into Ameri 
cana dragged in that you have all but 
lost track of the main story line. 
The Searchers is directed by John 
Ford. Lam afraid that he has become 
just a trifle too preoccupied with folk 
lore to the extent that he has forgotten 
how to tighten up his pictures so that 
they come out well-made movies. Mr. 
Wayne continues to exploit the glum 
moroseness which inexplicably has 
made him the No. 1 box office draw in 
the U. S. and he is abetted, at times, by 
Jeffrey Hunter, Vera Miles, Ward Bond, 
and Natalie Wood.-Warner Brothers. 


OTE 


MADAME BUTTERFLY and DON JUAN 
will enrapture opera lovers who can’t 
afford an orchestra seat at the Met, but 
cinemagoers are a different matter. 
xpertly-sung, tastefully-mounted, and 
acted with restraint by a non-singing 
cast, both these color imports from 
Kurope remain, in the kindest termin- 
ology, filmed opera. This is a problem 
almost impossible to solve: what to do 
with the cameras when a couple of 
singers have to get through a 
uria, 


whole 
In both instances, the directors 
try to give some suggestion of move- 
ment to the film by letting the camera 
rove over the surrounding scenery. 
rather 


But, since arias are invariably 
protracted items, this roaming must be 
done in almost slow-motion and the re 


sult is an immobility which is mad 
dening in a motion picture. No one, 
of course, expects the performers to 
leap about like gazelles when they have 
to sing but, face it we must, it takes 
more than a pretty landscape to bridge 
the gap. To me, movies belong on 
celluloid; Puecini and Mozart fare 
better in opera houses.—-J/.F.£. Releas 
ing Corp. and Times Film Corp. 


YOU AND IT (ICH UND DU) is a jolly 
German film which ought to dispel a 
lot of doubts people have that film 
makers in West Berlin don’t know how 
to handle a light comedy. The present 
item is as frisky and exuberant as a 
poodle dog and has to do with a young 
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couple, she a salesgirl in a record shop, 
he a pilot for KLM, who fall in love at 
first sight, get married in a hurry, and 
then have a frightful time adjusting to 
their responsibilties. 

All of this inconsequential material 
is not played for heavy tragedy and, 
amid the banter and the occasional 
tears, there is a lot of ingenuous and 
artless humor worked up to compen- 
sate for the fact that Hollywood has 
done this precise kind of thing for 
twenty-five years or so. But hardly as 
well. Hardy Kriiger makes the hus- 
band an engaging figure, and Lieselotte 
Pulver is bright as a pin as his nit- 
wit wife.--Casino Film Corp. 


TRIBUTE TO A BAD MAN is a tight- 
lipped Western in which 
ney 


James Cag- 
impersonates an inflexible horse- 
breeder who has his own ideas of dis- 
pensing justice to anybody ill-advised 
enough to make off with his stock. Mr. 
Cagney, it seems, gets a kind of kick 
out of hanging these thieves although 
his sentiments in this matter are not 
shared by Irene Papas, a young lady 
of dubious background to whom he 
has given a chance for a new life, and 
Don Dubbins, a callow youth who 
comes to work on Cagney’s ranch. The 
tensions are not nearly as electric as 
they were, for instance, in Bad Day at 
Black Rock and The Last Hunt, but 
there is something of the taut 
quality about this flinty drama. The 
color is really outstanding and does 
wonders not only with the natural 
scenery but with Miss Papas’ smolder- 
ing dark beauty. Like Cagney and 
Mr. Dubbins, she, too, can act and they 
make Tribute to a Bad Man one more 
worthwhile excursion into psycho- 
logical behavior out on the American 
plains.— Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 


same 


* ” * * 


A NEW bunch of Quiz Kids has been 
rounded up for a TV revival of the old 
radio show. Even al this tender age, 
all of these moppets are too smart to 
qualify for The $64,000 Question and 
at times they even made something of 
a fool out of moderator Clifton Fadi- 
man. Since the questions and answers 
require more than a glancing knowl- 
edge of the subject, the program has 
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more intrinsic interest than the ordi- 
nary statistics-happy shows in which 
adults furrow their brows groping 
around for information on which the 
Quiz Kids could discourse for at least 
a quarter hour. 

I’m rather glad that this show is on 
late in the evening, 10:30-11:00, when 
the youngsters are tucked away in 
bed. Kids are too smart as it is and it 
wouldn’t do us adults any good at all 
to let them show us up right in public 
Who knows, they might even shame us 
into doing a little reading just to be 
able to keep with them. A smart 
ulating half-hour—for adults 


, stim 


ALSO back in form on nights 
at 11:15, is The who is 
still exuding more goo than a maple 
tree. I cannot possibly what 
sort of lady listens to this awesome 
collection of Edgar Guest-ian poetry 
and the Continental’s purring inter- 
pretations, generously interlarded with 
his own sobbing compliments to female 
America. Listening to Renzo 
the Continental’s legitimate name, is 
like sinking deeper and deeper into a 
vat of sun-baked oleomargarine. After 
a few minutes, there are no more 
words, just sighs, heavy breathing, and 
the sort of noises a cat makes when it 
rubs against your leg. Nancy 


Sunday 
Continental 


imagine 


Sesana, 


Give me 


Berg who also puts you to sleep but 


with less paralyzing results. 

IVE gotten into the habit of watching 
that early Sunday afternoon show 
called Let's Take a Trip in which an 
amiable gentleman 
couple of bright children, 
Ginger and Pud, all the city of 
New York. Since the metropolis offers 
so many varied points of interest, this 
never run out of 
and Pud ask sensible 
which are answered either 
by Sonny or by 


named Sonny 
guides a 


over 


happy trio 
visit 


spots to 
Ginger 
questions 
someone who is in 
charge of the project they are inspect 
ing. Although this is primarily a kids’ 
show, the variety of unusual places in 
vestigated and the explorative spirit in 
which these jaunts are conducted make 
it just as enjoyable for adults 

On a recent program, the three went 
to take a look at the School of Ameri 


can Ballet in its new quarters. For 
half an hour the cameras cruised in 
and out of rehearsal studios where 
youngsters were hard at work at their 
dancing exercises and where seasoned 
troupers like Tanaquil le Clerq, Pa- 
tricia Wilde, and Nicholas Magallanes 
demonstrated just much of a 
life must be given over to 
endless practice. Ginger, an aspiring 
ballerina herself, tried a few steps 
with the class and asked a lot of in- 
telligent questions. Pud seemed a little 
lost in the world of pirouettes and 
ports-de-bras but he managed to get 
inquiries, nonetheless. On 
hand to help out whenever things got 
too technical was the School's artistic 
director, George Balanchine, who has 
a nice manner and seemed to enjoy the 
visit as much as the viewer. 


how 
dancer’s 


in a few 


IMOGENE COCA who used to be bright 
and funny when she shared The Show 
of Shows with Sid Caesar a few years 
ago came back briefly for an appear 
ance on one of those Sunday night 
spectaculars. It’s a shame that Miss 
Coca hasn’t worked more in television 
lately because she apparently stored up 
all of her boundless energy over too 
months and, when she let loose, 
it was like standing directly in front 
of a fireman’s hose. She belted het 
material across as if she were panic 
stricken that the audience wouldn't 
get it, with the result that she 
mugged most of her routines to the ex 
tent that they had none of the satiric 
bite they might have achieved in less 
determined hands. 

I remember distinctly ducking 
of the way of my TV screen on 
separate occasions because I was sure 
Miss would come flying right 
into my living room. She can’t have 
lost all of her flair for the sharp, biting 
commentary on contemporary idio 
cies since we last saw her. All she has 
forgotten is the know-how in project 
ing for television. I’m sorry to have to 
say this, but | think she’d better start 
at the bottom of the ladder again and 
work her way up slowly. She is a 
comedienne and it would be a 
genuine loss to the medium if sh« 
hurtled herself right into oblivion. 


many 


over 


out 
two 


Coca 


rare 
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AGE AND GRACE, Definitely one of 
the Blackfriars’ major productions, a 
clerical drama which explores the 
perils of spiritual direction an un- 
usual subject for the theater. Father 
Dominic Rover, however, one of the 
assistant directors of the Guild, has 
dramatized this subjective theme with 
tense objectivity. The protagonist, a 
very young and inexperienced curate, 
has the sympathy of the audience from 
the start for his earnest spirituality 
and his zeal for the soul of the crippled 
Maria in whom he senses the white 
flame of the mystic. To give Maria 
comfort in her sufferings, young Father 
Clements inadvisably suggests to her 
that she may have been chosen by God 
as a tool for the expiation of sin and 
as a victim for sinners. The girl seizes 
upon the idea of “victim” and starts to 
center her life on it. The pastor, alerted 
to his curate’s concentration on Maria, 
visits her himself and decides that he 
must report her case to his Bishop. A 
clerical psychiatrist examines Maria 
and finds her seriously neurotic con- 
dition has been dangerously aggra- 
vated by Father Clements. Concerned 
for the young man’s discouragement, 
the psychiatrist concedes that the line 
between the imaginary and the true 
mystic is exceedingly tenuous. 
Contrast between norms of life is 
created by alternating the scenes with 
Maria with the everyday procedures of 
the Rectory where the retired Mon- 
signor, the jovial curate, the precise 
Pastor and the zealous junior are well 
characterized and very well acted. 
The handicap to serious writing at 
Blackfriars is that their audiences have 
an abundant joviality which is hard 
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to dampen and the laughs occasioned 
by the comments of the Rev. Jeremiah 
O’Brien threatened at times to give 
Age and Grace inopportune comedy 
values. Father Rover is a playwright 
with a future. His dialogue has literate 
depth as well as humor and his char- 
acters are clearly defined; the four 
priests on the stage had complete in- 
dividuality. Age and Grace is a Cath- 
olic play of real stature.—Alt the Black- 
friars Guild, 316 West 59th Street. 


THE PONDER HEART.—lIn this sunny 
Southern comedy, David Wayne is 
again as endearingly wayward as he 
was as the Leprechaun in Finnian’s 
Rainbow and as Sakini in Teahouse. 
However, Uncle Daniel Ponder is the 
nicest of them all. I am ashamed to 
admit that I never read Eudora Welty’s 
story so delightfully dramatized now 
by Joseph Fields and Jerome Chodorov 
which disinfects the prevalent thea- 
trical cult of crudity with mellow 
charity. Uncle Daniel is as much of a 
creation as Mr. Pickwick. Uncle Daniel 
sees life with the eyes of an extremely 
nice child who wants to make every- 
one happy. He lives all alone in a big 
house on top of a hill with Narciss as 
cook and chauffeur of his Studebaker. 

To keep Uncle Daniel from giving all 
his money away, his lawyer has con- 
solidated the Ponder heritage in a trust 
fund but neither he nor Miss Edna 
Earle Ponder, Uncle Daniel’s kindly, 
niece, could forsee that Uncle Daniel 
might suddenly marry Bonnie Dee 
Peacock, the barefoot girl from the 
hills. “Lovely beyond compare,” said 
Uncle David. 

He gave Bonnie Dee guest privileges 
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in the big house for ninety days before 
she decided whether she really wanted 
to stay married and he let her order 
all the electrical appliances in the cata- 
logue. There was no electricity so 
Bonnie Dee kept them all in the parlor. 
But when Bonnie Dee died of shock 
during the biggest known thunder 
storm, Dorris RK. Gladney persuaded 
the Peacocks to get Uncle Daniel in- 
dicted for murder because as Prose- 
cuting Attorney, Dorris R. Gladney 
thought a quick conviction might help 
him in his race for State Senator. 

The trial is the dramatic kernel. 
Uncle Daniel looked forward to it tre- 
mendously and invited all the Pea- 
cocks to be his guests at the Beulah, 
the hotel he had given his niece. 
Uncle Daniel’s genialty warmed the 
courtroom. He treated every one to 
Coca-Cola, interrupted the Judge, con- 
gratuated Mr. Gladney on his ability 
but when he finally dismissed his coun- 
sel, got into the witness box and in- 
vited the Prosecutor to cross-question 
him, events became climactic. 

Una Merkel is just about perfect as 
Edna Earle Ponder of the Hotel Beulah 
so is Juanita Hall as Narciss. Sarah 
Marshall daughter to Edna Best 
gives a performance as Bonnie Dee 
Peacock Ponder which is most essential 
to the play. Directed by Robert Douglas 
and produced by the Playwrights with 
sets by Ben Edwards, Ponder Heart is 
It takes 


one of the season’s blessings. 
its place beside the British Chalk Gar- 
den as an example of good American 


comedy.—At the Music Boz. 

UNCLE VANYA, — New York has seen 
two distinguished productions of Un 
cle Vanya. In 1930 Jed Harris pre- 
sented it with Osgood Perkins, Walter 
Connolly and Lillian Gish and in 1946 
it was included in the repertoire of the 
Old Vic with Sir Laurence Olivier as 
the doctor, Ralph Richardson as Uncle 
Vanya, Joyce Redman as Sonia and 
Margaret I.eighton as Elena. Yet down 
in the back parlor of an old house on 
Fourth Street near Second Avenue 
there is an Uncle Vanya which excels. 
In the first place Stark Young’s new 
translation is both literate and grace- 
ful and David Ross, producer and 
director, has a sense of humor. Chek- 


hov’s character painting is accom- 
plished with delicate shadings. One 
complements the other but never ob- 
trusively. His plays are neither ex- 
actly comedies nor tragedies but the 
blending of the two which is life. 
None of his characters ever seem to be 
able to get anywhere near their goal- 
if they have one—be it suicide or 
happiness but the world rolls on and 
they follow after. 

“Will men who live after us remem- 
ber our sacrifices?” asks the Doctor. 
“Men will not remember but God will 
remember,” says the Old Nurse. 
“That’s a good thought, Nurse. Thank 
you.”’ Sonia also had faith and that is 
how she tries to comfort her Uncle at 
the end. Vanya had toiled for twenty- 
five years over the estate for the sake 
of his sister and her celebrated hus- 
band but the sister died and the cele- 
brated professor turned out to be a 
nincompoop. Yet the professor seems 
to be in the ascendant when he leaves 
with his beautiful second wife, Elena, 
who had broken both Vanya’s and the 
Doctor’s hearts. Perhaps some day the 
Doctor and Vanya will realize that 
Elena’s plain step-daughter, Sonia, is 
the “better buy.” 

Franchot Tone is Dr. Astroff who is 
working as hard as one of Ibsen’s 
propagandists to preserve the forests. 
But Elena seems to him even 
beautiful than a tree. It is Mr. 
very best part. Clarence 
the pompous egoist of a_ professor; 
George Vaskovec poor frustrated 
Vanya. Mary Perry makes the Nurse 
memorable; Peggy McCay from TV has 
dignity as Sonia and Signe Hasso is 
the elusive, sterile-minded Elena. “You 
idle people bring the seeds of destruc 
tion with you,” says the Doctor, There 
is no better production on Broadway 
than that at the 4th Street Theater. 


more 
Tone’s 
Derwent is 


MARCEL MARCEAU. — Between King 
Lear and Streetcar there appeared on 
the very large stage at City Center the 
very small figure who seems to have 
the world in his pocket—the French 
mime, Marceau. To see Marceau again 
is only the inevitable second help of 
a gourmet’s dream. To see “David and 
Goliath” or “Birth, Youth, Death and 
Maturity” only once spells frustration. 
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Miss Jean Dalrymple is to be congratu 
lated on bringing Marceau back to New 
York. He must surely have decreased 
the deficit left by the Aing. 


Miss JULIF. 
find the Devil! 
to me,” 


“To search for God and 
That is what happened 
Strindberg in I/nferno. 
called him a “Lucife 
The medical diagnosi 
simplex 


wrote 
kdmund Gosse 
of the intellect.” 
Was paranoia 
the forty 
works 


chronica. In 
collected 
sessions in 
sanatoriums, Strindberg explores the 
emotions of unhinged minds. 
the fact that it offers 
actor extraordinarily complex change 
of mood in two tensest «ac 
tion, Miss Julie gives the public only 
a clinical exhibition of the degrada 
tion of the human soul naked in cir- 
cumstances over which a curtain j 


volumes of his 


written between 


seyond 


an actress and an 


scenes ol 


drawn, 
In the present 


usually 
instance, it was ob 
the interest of his 
Lindfors, that labori 
spent time in making a new translation 
of Miss Julie which the Phoenix 
produced with admirable perfection 
breaking the wracking encounter be 
tween the Countess and the valet with 
an irruption of the kitchen contingent 
dancing and misbehaving on Midsum 
mer’s Eve 

rhe intolerable ugliness of the Coun- 
tess Julie’s erotic pursuit of her fa 
ther’s man servant; her fluctuations of 
repugnance, despair and 
underlined by the bru 
tality. His spitting in her face and hi 
killing of her little bird are the nadir 
of shock. In all this rout, Miss Lindfors 
contrives to preserve a certain fragile 
aloofness as if het 
outside her 


viously in wifi 


Viveca George 


passion are 


man’s callow 


real tormented self 
body As Jean the 
valet, James Daly gives a virile picture 


were 


of the big peasant who was tolerably 
steady under the discipline of the 
Count and the Cook until all his safe 
guards are demolished by Miss Julie 
Written as a bitter indictment, 
the only moral seems to be not to 
marry out of Julie ex 
plains her troubles were due to het 
father’s marrying beneath him. 
Strindberg wrote his first play in 
1872. In 1887 and ’88, The Father and 


class 


one’s class, as 


Miss Julie brought him European rec- 
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ognition, and in 1897 he established 
his Intimate Theater in Stockholm fol 
the production of his own plays. He 
certainly beckoned O'Neill to the ex- 
ploration of the more dubious recesses 
of the mind, and the unbalanced genius 
of the man who defied God may have 
prompted Tennessee Williams in his 
ruthless search to expose the indignity 
of man. In Miss Julie, Strindberg adds 
the cruelty of Calvin’s predestination 
to other horrors.—Alt the Phoeniz. 
MIDDLE OF THE NIGHT.—‘Lelt me put 
you said the Manufacturer, 
‘why do you keep on worrying about 
your husband and your mother? 
lhere’s only one thing that’s important 

your own happiness.” ‘The Girl 
“Will it make you happy 
back to your husband? Is that 
what you really want? That’s all you 
have to decide—what will make you 
happy.” The Girl dried her eyes. Yes, 
he had helped her very much. 

Paddy Chayesky, author of the popu 
lar film, Marty, written a 
localized comedy about a widower who 
falls in love with a very young girl. 
Opposition is strong both with the 
Girl's mother and the widower’s ma! 
ried daughter and the scenes of oppo 
sition provide the best dialogue. They 
all live up in the West 80’s except the 
Married Daughter, and the Girl is a 
Christian and the Manufacture: 
but except for the characterizations 
this is unimportant as their only values 
are practical. The Manufacturer also 
seems as well-to-do as the Girl seems 
poor but they are all equally 
language, standards and 
The stage is cluttered 
tive characters. 

Heading the cast is Edward G 
inson returning to the stage 
twenty years of pictures. Mr. Kobin 
son is an understanding actor who can 
express a paragraph in the droop of a 
shoulder. He endows the Manufacturet 
with as much sympathy as is permitted 
by the playwright who makes it very 
diflicult to perceive what the widower 
sees as charming in the tearful ebul 
lience of the Girl whose IQ seems no 
higher than her moronic wolf of a 
husband. Her preferring the decency 
of the older man might be touching if 
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it weren’t tainted by their pre-marital 
relations. Mr. Chayefsky wishes 
glaze his unwieldy romance with senti 
ment in which he has the co-operation 
of Mr. Robinson but the 
emotionally inept. 

Jo Mielziner 
realistic sets. 


Mother and 


Girl created is 


designed 
June Walker is the 
Anne Jackson (Mrs. Eli 
Wallach) the Married Daughter. It is 
not surprising that Joshua Logan 
would want to direct Edward G. Rob- 
inson. It is unfortunate that Mr. Chay- 
efsky couldn't provided a 
repetitious and unattractive 
{f the ANTA. 


has some 


have less 
form olf 


realism, 


A STREETCAR NAMED DESIRE. 


sheer 


The 
brutishness of the action seemed 
more strident than ever in this revival 
directed by Herbert Machiz with a set 
based on the original design by Miel 
ziner Williams’ drama of 
New Orleans examines the decadence 
of the old South in two sis 
ters born on one of the famous planta 
tions: Stella DuBois Kowalski is the 
completely contented wife of a coarse 
Polack laborer while Blanche, broken 
by adversity, has become mentally un 
balanced. How Blanche seeks refuge 
with Stella and has almost found her 
self a husband Kowalski, 


Tennesse 


as shown 


when her 


Spring 
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brother-in-law, warns the man, takes 
advantage of Blanche and then sends 
her to a State Hospital is the very 
unpleasant story. 

Blanche this time was played by 
Miss Tallulah Bankhead. The reputa- 
tion for comedy which Miss Bankhead 
has built up during the past few years 
stood her in bad part on the opening 
night when laughter greeted her first 
ind very pitiable entrance. On the sec 
ond night, the audience gave evidence 
of their respect for an intelligent and 
deeply moving performance. Miss 
fankhead’s throaty voice was not the 
ideal one for Blanche and it tended to 
become monotonous during her narra- 
tive, but stressing less the psychotic 
and erotic tendencies of Blanche than 
her general helplessness, the piteous- 
ness of her last exit was 
This time, Stella’s hearty 
sensuality, seemed 


shattering 
if legalized 
repugnant as 
Gerald O'Loughlin stinted 
none of Kowalski’s bestiality; Frances 
Heflin was Stella. 

{ Streetcar Named _ Desire was 
awarded the Pulitzer Prize in 1948. I 
that its scenes are favorites for 
classwork in dramatic schools. I sin- 
cerely hope that I will never have to 
sit through it again.—New York City 
Center. 
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How quickly can the apple tree forget 
The bitter blast, the cold December moon 
Hoarding its dram of grief in vaulted seed 
Against the rampant glory that is June 


Come, walk this orchard 


you whose heart will wear 


Its sorrow less for blessing than for blight 
ind see how Hope outwits the frost of hate 
How swift a season is the one of spite. 





NOVELS 


THE LAST HURRAH 

by Edwin O’Connor 

Atlantic-Little, Brown. $%4.00 
Perhaps The Last Hurrah, the most 
readable and funniest novel in years, 
will disabuse people in their miscon- 
ceptions about the Irish-American poli- 
tician Usually the city-boss of the 
old school is thought of as a man of 
charm, mysterious but unmistakable, 
with the gift of the gab. Frank Skef 
fington has wit and charm and he talks 
his way brilliantly through four hun 
dred pages, but Mr. O’Connor had the 
discernment to give his hero the qual 
ity that supports and explains all the 
rest. This is intellect. Behind all the 
clowning, behind the golden voice in 
any of the half-dozen Irish-American 
politicians who may have served Mr. 
O’Connor as models, that one quality 
of intellect, to the of genius, 
was always present. 

In the clash between Mayor Skeff- 
ington and Norman Cass, Sr., Yankee 
and banker, that quality is brought out 
with striking clarity. Cass goes away 
from the encounter (which distills the 
bitterness out of generations of the 
Yankee-Irish encounter and yet shows 
it for what it always has been, one 
kind of brutal, naked force meeting 
another) realizing that the Mayor is “a 
superb practical psychologist with the 
instincts of a pirate,” and a “tough, 
intelligent, and imaginative foe.” 

The Last Hurrah is rich in scene 
after scene of Skeflington’s brilliance, 
his gay opportunism, as his campaign 
for re-election as mayor progresses 
Around him cluster the lesser poli 
ticians, the city hall boys of minor 


degree 


REVIEWED 


BY Riley Hughes 


political know-how. Like the minor 
king and chieftain that he is, Skeffing- 
ton woos the electorate in the tele- 
vision studio, at an old-fashioned 
Irish wake, at a rally. The man has 
been governor of his state and many 
times mayor of his city, and now he is 
past seventy. As it turns out, he goes 
to the well once too often, but not be- 
fore he has given the reader the time 
of his life. In the election night scene 
at campaign headquarters the old 
rogue is simply magnificent. This may 
not be the great American political 
novel of all time, but it almost cer- 
tainly is for our time. 


THE QUIET AMERICAN 

by Graham Greene 

Viking. $3.50 
Mr. Greene’s publishers greet this new 
est novel on their jacket blurb with a 
pronouncement that The Quiet Amer 
ican is a departure for the author. He 
has “entered a new vein.” To 
reviewer, this marvelously compact, 
authoritative novel is at once a return 
to the earlier “entertainments” and a 
continuation, in style, mood, and 
method, of the author’s religious 
novels. The motivation is political 
rather than religious, but the protago 
nist is still a man in theological tor 
ment. 

Thomas Fowler, who is kin to Scobie 
if ever a man was, ironically serves as 
finger man to effect the death of Pyle, 
the American of the title. Where Scobie 
committed suicide out of a vast pity, 
Fowler murders out of an equal pity 
Once again, we have the protagonist 
as judge. “Rooms don’t change, orna- 


this 
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ments stand where you place them; 
only the heart decays.” The man of 
decaying heart in this book is a non- 
believer, an atheist, but an atheist who 
interprets everything in terms of be- 
lief. Thus, in a sense, The Quiet 
American is as much the religious 
novel as anything Mr. Greene has 
written. 

As for the polities of it, this is Mr. 
Greene’s book about the war in Indo- 
China, about what he chooses to see 
as the vast American innocence, child- 
like and bland, that is on the point of 
wrecking the world. One would have 
to be exceptionally humorless to re- 
fuse Mr. Greene his moments of Amer 
ican-baiting. He tries very hard to 
get his American slang just right, and 
he drops just the right amount of 
Americanisms into his limpid style. 
The Quiet American is not likely to 
rank beside the author’s best, but it is 
fun, brisk, sharp fun, to read. And at 
a time when novelists are turning out 
solemn, lengthy documents pontificat- 
ing on current affairs, it is a pleasure 
to see someone who pinks his enemies 
tersely and gracefully. 


THE PRESENCE OF GRACE 

by J. F. Powers 

Doubleday. $2.95 
The publication of Prince of Darkness 
Mr. Powers’ first book, was a major 
literary event of 1947. We have had to 
wait for nearly a decade for the au- 
thor’s second book, a volume of nine 
short stories. The chief character of 
the title story of the earlier book is 
back, apparently, for there is a Rev 
erend Ernest Burner in the two yarns 
spun by the rectory cat. (Apparently 
Father Burner served briefly under the 
Father Furlong to whom he was as- 
signed at the end of Prince of Dark- 
ness, for he is assistant—not without 
hopes of becoming an administrator 
at least—-to a Father Malt.) 

As in the earlier book, there 
stories secular as well as stories 
clesiastical. In The Presence of Grace, 


are 
ec- 


though, the secular stories are the supe- 


rior ones. “The Poor Thing” and “Blue 
Island,” both stories of sensitive peo- 
ple much slighted and put-upon, sug 
gest that Mr. Powers might open a new 
vein--down the street, around the 


corner from the rectory—with profit. 
Still, one would not like to be without 
such a pastor-assistant story as “A Los 
ing Game,” a riotously funny story of 
an assistant’s futile attempt to get a 
table for his room from one of the 
most elusive, artful dodgers ever pre 
sented in fiction. If The Presence of 
Grace is not quite the literary event 
its predecessor was, it is still a most 
distinguished volume of stories, one 
not by any means to be missed. 


IMPERIAL WOMAN 

by Pearl S. Buck 

John Day. $4.95 
For her first historical novel Mrs. Buck 
has chosen to write at once of the 
China she knew so well and of one of 
the most amazing women in history. 
Imperial Woman is a brilliant portrait 
of a woman of amazing genius, of vast 
cruelty and deceit, and, in Mrs. Buck's 
reading, a woman capable of great 
tenderness and love. Tzu Hsi was the 
last real occupant of the Dragon 
Throne of China, the last effective 
Manchu ruler. When Jmperial Woman 
begins, she is the young and beautiful 
daughter, known as Orchid, of a minor 
Manchu nobleman. At the close of the 
book and of her years she is affection 
ately known as “Old Buddha” to mil 
lions of her subjects. 

Orchid rose to power as a concubine 
of an emperor. She gave him a 
(though in this version the son was 
fathered by Orchid’s _ betrothed 
cousin, not the emperor); and as the 
widowed mother of an 
ruled China for many years as co 
Regent with the title of Empress 
Mother. When her son died of the ex- 
cesses she permitted him, Tzu Hsi se 
lected an infant nephew as emperor 
and ruled for another two decades as 
Empress, finally deposing her nephew 
and ruling virtually alone. She was an 
enigmatic personality, and a cruel one 
apt to order a beheading or a “slicing” 
at the slightest provocation. In the 
novel she is responsible for the deaths 
of her co-Regent cousin and her son’s 
wife. She could control her own 
destiny, but not that of China. Al 
though she held out against moderni 
zation of China and encouraged the 
Boxers’ Rebellion, she had to yield to 


son 


emperor, she 
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the forces of the twentieth century 
Mrs. Buck is a skillful advocate of Tzu 
Hsi’s point of view and she makes out 
quite a case for her. Imperial Woman 
will probably rank among the best of 
Mrs. Buck’s work for its memorable 
portrait of a woman in whom, says 
the author, good and evil mingled, “al- 
ways in heroic dimension.” 


SOEUR ANGELE AND 
THE GHOSTS OF CHAMBORD 

by Henri Catalan 

Sheed & Ward. 
Soeur Angele is 
brella, her enormous black bag (con 
taining a stethescope among other 
things), and her knack for being on 
hand for murder. This time—it’s only 
the time, but one feels Soeur 
Angele has been doing this sort of 
thing for years—-she happens upon an 
actor dressed in 17th century costume 
who a “ghost” from the 


$2.50 


back with her um 


second 


seems to be 
past. 

Soeur Angele is the one (she’s an 
M.D. as well as a Sister of Charity) 
to pronounce the gentleman dead and, 
of course, ultimately the one who finds 
his murderer. Soeur Angele is as de 
lightful as before, but unfortunately M. 
Catalan’s plot is very thin, transpar 
ently so, and it takes more than a nun 
rubbing shoulders with an unsavory 
world to hold one’s interest. (“You're 
not just telling me this to please me?” 
one character says to Soeur Angele 
when he is told his wife has deserted 
him for another man.) Perhaps next 
time Soeur Angele could be shown in 
the hospital in Bethlehem from which 
she has been on leave for two books 
now. It’s about time she left Paris, and 
please, M. Catalin, a more intricate plot 
next time. 


BOON ISLAND 

by Kenneth Roberts 

Doubleday. $3.75 
Boon Island is a tight, terse retelling 
of a minor episode in New England’s 
early history by a master historical 
novelist who usually permits himself 
a more ample and more crowded can 
vas. In the winter of 1710 a small Eng 
lish ship (called a galley, for she was 
provided with oars for rowing) left 
Greenwich in the Old World for Ports 


WORLD 


mouth in the New. The Nottingham 
never made Portsmouth, for she was 
dashed in a howling gale against the 
rocks of a bleak island off the coast 
of Maine. For twenty-four days the 
survivors of the sinking of the Notting- 
ham lived on Boon Island under the 
most harrowing conditions. 

This short novel is told as the narra- 
tive of Miles Whitworth, supercargo 
aboard the Nottingham. Miles, who 
has come down rather ingloriously 
from Oxford, is a bit of a pedant. His 
literary allusions and his moralizing 
provide an austere kind of comic relief 
to an otherwise somber story. How 
Captain Dean kept the survivors alive 
(and what was done with those who 
died after they all reached the island), 
how a mutiny was quelled, and how a 
father’s determination to save his son 
affects the final rescue all these 
events Miles Whitworth relates in his 
dry, academic manner. A 
pounded laboriously into a 
men, through the sheer forces of a 
bleak and remorseless nature, are 
pounded either into meanness or hero- 
ism. “How many of us have our Boon 
Islands?” Miles asks, and in that rhe- 
torical question suggests the appeal 
that Boon Island may have for many 
readers. 


cutlass is 
saw, and 


SOME INNER FURY 

by Kamala Markandaya 

John Day. $3.50 
“There is a time in one’s life,” 
the narrator of this novel of India at 
the time of separation from British 
rule, “when one opens the door and 
lets the future in.” For Mira, a young 
girl of high caste who leads a kind of 
Anglo-Indian life, the future, inexor- 
ably, means a life committed to her 
own people. But before the future's 
door opens Mira has an affair, intended 
to be taken as idyllic and symbolic, 
with a representative of the past 
Richard Marlow, an Englishman and 
government official. In events more 
hinted at than described, Mira sees 
tragedy close in on her family. Revo- 
lutionary violence appears from no- 
where to take the lives of her brother 
and her brother’s wife. 

The great critical success of the 
author’s first novel, Nectar in a Sieve 


reflects 
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(warmly welcomed in this space when 
it came out), makes a comparison bi 

tween the two obligatory. Some Jnner 
Fury is as deftly perceptive in its 
revelation of the Indian upper classes 
as the earlier novel was of peasant life. 
The subtle differences between Indian 
and British values are explored, and 
touches of perception (as when the 
servant woman and the heroine awake 
early, and momentarily united 
against a still sleeping world), are as 
pleasant as those in the earlier book. 
But the relationship of Mira and Rich 
ard is neither tragic nor real; it is 
symbolic, of course, and terribly con 
trived. 


are 


THE GOLDEN KAZOO 

by John G. Schneider 

Rinehart. $3.50 
Oddly enough, this review is being 
written in a TV studio as the reviewer! 
waits to go “on stage” for an interview. 
This is, in fact, staggeringly appropri 
ate, for. The Golden Kazoo is the defini 
tive novel on the effect of the T\ 
the Madison Avenue Admind, on the 
1960 presidential campaign. Yes, 1960. 
Mr. Schneider has taken a prophetic 


mind, 
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squint into the proximate future, and 
he finds that the presidential candi 
date has at last become what he should 
be—a “product” to be sold. The sloppy 
“a vote here, a vote there” technique 
went out, it seems, in 1956. 

Ihe gimmick or kazoo that 
Henry Clay Adams to the voting pub 
lic is “real 1960 big.’”’” Adams is a shoo 
in with the vote-appeal news’ leak that 
Mrs. Adams is going to have a baby 
(“Vole baby”), although actually 
she is not. All is well, though, until the 
candidate comes fo 
loaf of bread. How the 

counter diabolic 
the product, of course, of an 


sells 


for 


Democratic 
a ten-cent 

Republicans 
stroke 


out 
this 


advertising agency brain wave and not 
an idea from the tired brains of poli 
ticians— gives the author his zany plot. 
In spite of its sly digs, The Golden 
Kazoo is gag book than satire. 
Knowing as it is about the ways and 
wiles of ad men, it is also indulgent 

Madison Avenue is not 
really subversive of our institutions 
As for Flaire Daire, the “just girl” and 
IV star who is ad-genius Blade Reade’s 
mistress, 
name, 


more 


exuberant, 


she is as spurious as het 
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SEEK FOR A HERO: 
The Story of John Boyle O'Reilly 

by William G. Schofield 

P. J. Kenedy. $3.95 
“John Boyle O'Reilly wa " 
should be remembered,” says 
G. Schofield in a preliminary 
his Seek for a Hero. A 
claim could hardly be 
it be the biographer’s remark, “Thi 
book is intended to help keep his 
O’Reilly’s 

Speaking a 
Boston with 
day, and as one who, in common 
all Bostonians and 
idolized the 
venturer, 


man who 
William 
note to 
more modest 


imagined, unle 


name alive 

boyhood it 
O'Reilly hes 
with 
Ameri 
rebel, ad 
orator, 


one who ‘ 


coincided 
most other 
dashing 
poet, 


cans, 


hero, 


editor, 


liked to 
think that, biography or no biography, 
O’Reilly’s memory 
dim, not to 
to think of it 


would have 
would never 
out sul 
there aren’t many 
on the man who was the 
greatest and best of the Boston-Irish 
(a race not always given its proper re 
nown), and so it is well that Mr. Scho 
field has introduced 
O'Reilly to a who often 
don’t know a true hero from a phoney 

Seek for a Hero is an excellent book 
Not profound indeed, by no 


mean 
academic or even “scholarly” (in the 
Vivacious, 


‘ ‘ 
gro. 


say die come 
books 


pet haps 


John soyle 
generation 


pedantic sense) but even 
in the proper places and in a moderate 


degree—-dramatic, swift weaving, al 
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ways interweaving, often fascinating. 
The older folk to “John Boyle 
O'Reilly” is a magic name will be glad 
to have their memory refreshed and 
their impressions fortified. The newer 
generation will be interested and— it 
is to be hoped—thrilled with what is 
perhaps first of all an adventure story 
but true James M. Giuuis, C.S.P. 


whom 


BUGLES AND A TICER 

by John Masters 

Viking. $3.95 
John Masters’ latest book, Bugles and 
a Tiger, is aptly titled. A personal ad 
venture of his years at Sandhurst and 
with the Indian Army before World 
War II, it tells of the order and regi 
mentation, as well as the dangers, of 
military life in India under British 
rule. 

Masters writes well He 
straightforward, economical 
set a scene and build suspense. Proof 
of his success is that even the fairly 
routine cadet experiences and day-to 
day life in camp make good reading 
In less capable hands the descriptions 
of frontier troop maneuvers might be 
dull going. Fortunately, Masters lace: 
them with humor, pathos, and real in 
sight into the customs of the country 
in which he served. 

Of greatest interest to this reader 
was his depiction of the Gurkhas, those 
stout-hearted, heroic inhabitants of the 
tiny kingdom of Nepal, served 
the British Empire so faithfully and 
for so long. The incident of the un 
willing volunteers—in which 100 vol 
unteers were asked to jump from 
planes at a thousand feet or more and 
only 70 Gurkhas in the regiment step 
ped forward, until they learned they 
were to have parachutes for the jump 

illustrates the unquestioning loyalty 
and courage of these men. Apocryphal 
though it may be, it shows why the 
British considered them the perfect 
soldiers. One wishes that Masters had 
told more about the Gurkhas as men 

One wishes, that he had in 
cluded more than a glimpse of the 
Anglo-Indian and his characteristics 
and problems, which he characterized 
so effectively in Bhowani Junction and 
his other novels. The brief glimpses 
he affords the reader of the Political 


uses a 
style to 


who 


too, 


Agents and their maneuverings to keep 
the ferocious frontier tribes friendly, 
or at any rate less hostile, whet the 
appetite for more knowledge of these 
men and their thankless jobs. 

But this perhaps is quibbling. For 
the after all, is a book of sol 
diering. Duty and tradition and honor 
dominate it. Master’s awareness of 
his position as a King’s Commissioned 
Officer in India may on occasion have 
conflicted with his awareness of India 
as an entity apart from Britain. But 
conflict was dismissed in such 
statements as “To hell with justifica- 
tion. Let else worry about 
that. [I was in love with India, and 
she’d have the hell of a job getting 
rid of me.” This love shows through 
in his descriptions of the land itself 
the seasons and the customs of the 
people. Others can write of the poli- 
tics of colonialism in India. Masters 
has given us a splendid inside account 
of a soldier’s life in that most fascinat- 
ing of countries. 

Parricia K, 


book, 


this 
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rHE LIVING BREAD 

by Thomas Merton 

Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. 
In an introductory note of this recent 
book by an author who has greatly 
enriched our spiritual literature within 
the past decade, Cardinal Agagianian, 
Patriarch of Cilicia and of Armenia, 
tells us that it was written at the re 
quest of the leaders of a recently es 
tablished movement known as _ the 
“Daily and Perpetual Adoration of the 
Most Blessed Sacrament of the Euchar- 
ist among Priests of the Secular 
Clergy” which has its headquarters in 
Rome. The monks of the Abbey of 
Gethsemani, well-known to the Car- 
dinal who has been their guest, offer 
daily an hour and a half of Eucharistic 
adoration for the spread of this much 
needed movement. 

Father Merton has written his book 
primarily as a summary of the 
Church’s teaching on the Eucharist, 
and the reader is advised that “if he 
has made up his mind in advance not 
to accept this teaching, then this is no 
book for him. ... It is not a defense 
of a doctrine but a meditation on a 
sacred mystery.” 


£45.00 
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rhe author offers not only illuminat 
ing and inspiring thoughts about the 
joyous nature of the sacrament of the 
Eucharist, but penetrating insights 
into problems of modern life such as 
faith, guilt, totalitarianism, etc., 
which are both profound and provoca- 
tive. “The whole problem of our time,” 
says Father Merton, “is the problem 
of love. How are we going to recove! 
the ability to love and to 
love one another?” 
the fruit of wide reading 
study, as well as of long 
contemplation, it is a book 
and to hold, to return to again 
ind again. EpirH DONOVAN. 
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THE RETRIAL OF JOAN OF ARC 

by Régine Pernoud 

trans. by J. M. Cohen 

Harcourt, Brace. $4.75 
Modern times have witnessed so many 
attempts to rewrite the story of Saint 
Joan, especially for the theater, that 
the title of the present volume might 
lead us to expect an exposé of the new 
indignities that she has suffered at the 
hands of 
turn the 
their own 
advantage. 


those who have sought to 


misfortunes to 
pecuniary or ideological 


story of her 


Madame Pernoud accomplishes that 
task only by implication. Her primary 
interest is to tell how the merely legal 
istic review of 
simply at 
reputation 


Joan’s case, aimed 
her worldly 
led the investi 
that they 
studying not just a good girl, but 
less than a saint of God. The 
engrossingly told, and well 
translated; and by means of generous 
quotations from the testimony of the 
witnesses, it will serve as an excellent 
antidote to the distortions of history 
in recent plays about the saint whom 
a venal bishop did to death in spite of 
the Inquisition. 
Epwarp H 


rehabilitating 
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nothing 
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Perers, €.S.P. 
THE ST. JOSEPH STORY 
by Lawrence D. Brennan, Ph.D. 
Washington Irving. %3.50 
One of the first novels in literary his 
tory centered about the little-known 
personage of St. Joseph has been writ- 
ten by Assistant Professor Lawrence D. 


Brennan of New York University, who 
is a long-time student of Catholic phi 
losophy, theology and literature. 

Adhering meticulously to the title, 
the work reveals Joseph as a virile but 
religious young man, Joseph as an 
ideal husband and foster father, Joseph 
as the mature family man and _ the 
heroic leader of the great Flight into 
Egypt. It is unrealistic to infer that 
Mary and the Christ Child are subordi 
nated but undoubtedly and 
frankly Joseph's story. 

If the so-called realistic reader finds 
the characterization of Joseph highly 
idealized, he must realize that 
thor was helpless, both as a 
Catholic and as 
ture, to do less. 

At the time, the book shows 
Dr. Brennan to be a scholar, a meticu 
lous researcher, and a master of the 
lyrical phrases. There is no scarcity of 
dramatic recant of 
background where the author 
they are indicated 


this is 


the au 
devout 


a specialist in litera 
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scene or! historical 


belie ve 
Cecinia Maguine 
AMBASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY 
Clare Boothe Luce 


by Alden Hatch 
Holt. a 75 


Mr. Hatch’s rather florid prose further 
adds to the impression that when Am 


bassador Extraordinary jis 
the movies 
no one but 


Mrs 


made into 
conclusion 
Crawford can play 
sterling qualities 
include a silky veneer, bound 
charm, a kindly heart when the 
calls for it, and the irresist 
ible simplicity of just being a “woman” 
are so precisely like Miss Crawford's 
film personality that she will undoubt 
edly encounter not the slightest diffi 
culty in making this one of her niost 
successful roles 

The general tone and style of Mr 
Hatch’s rhapsodic salute to our Am 
bassadress to Italy—a ticklish 
ment whose serious undertones 
entirely the writer is sO 
much in the vein of tabloid newspapers 
that I fear, in his boyish determina 
tion to sing his subject’s praises to the 
starry skies Hollywood, he ha 
underrated Luce’s genuine tal 
ents 


(an inevitable 

Joan 
her. Luce’s 
which 
less 


occasion 


assign 
have 
escaped 


over 


Mrs 
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Ihe prose gets headier and headier 
as Mr. Hatch skims over her career as 
socialite, wife, mother, playwright 
politician, convert, and diplomat. Ad 
jectives like ‘brilliant’ and “foolish,’ 
“idealistic” and “cynical,” “tough 
and “tender-hearted” are mechanically 
juxtaposed to describe Mrs. Luce in 
the expectation that this would make 
her an even more fascinating and un 
fathomable personality. In the best 
dramatic tradition, she makes several 
safaris over that well-beaten 
of conflicts. If such schoolboy 
tion to his subject is the only ap 
proach within his grasp, Mr. Hatch 
might at least have tried to write witl 
some humor and even a bit of Mrs 
Luce’s astringency. But this combina 
tion of Elsie Dinsmore and Horatio 
Alger is, in the final appraisal, more 
unctuous than informative In her 
spare moments, few as they are, 
top-flight lady ambassador’ shouid 
have undertaken the task of telling her 
own story rather than leave it to a 
celebrity-dazzled gossip columnist like 
Mr. Hatch. Ropertr Kass 
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THE RELIGIOUS VOCATION 

by Canon Jacques LeClereq 

Kenedy. %3.75 
It is always refreshing to read a book 
that is thought-provoking and which 
treats clearly an important subject. In 
this book the eminent theologian, 
Canon LeClereq, accomplished 
both 

He examines the religious 
from a background of deep 
ship and long practical 


has 


vocation 
scholar 
experience 


The book is not written as an apolo 


getic of the religious life, nor is it 
exclusively a work of spirituality. The 
author’s stated purpose is to assist re 
flection on the important subject of 
the religious vocation, and this he does 
admirably. 

His treatment of the three vows and 
the common life is indeed penetrating, 
although reflections on 
poverty seem to be more ap 
plicable to European religious rather 
than to American. A very fine chapter 
on initiative and responsibility brings 
into honest focus the almost inevitable 
tension between the apostolic life and 
the religious life, strictly speaking. 


some of his 
would 


WORLD 


these 


author’s solutions to 
tensions, plus his modern ap 
proach to many of the problems in- 
volved in reconciling the traditional 
and the modern, are perhaps the chief 
contributions of the book. Of particu- 
lar value the many sensible dis 
tinctions between essentials and non- 
essentials. This book will reward the 
thoughtful religious with a better un 
derstanding of his or her own vocation 
HaroLtp Powers, C.S.P. 


some of 


GOD AND HIS CREATION: 
Theology Library, Vol. 

edited by A. M. Henry, O.P. 

Fides. %6.50 
Chis is the second of six 
issued under the general designation 
of “The Theology Library.” The the 
ological synthesis of St. Thomas 
Aquinas provides the general plan. 
Within this framework a group of con 
tributors, who are mostly members of 
the Dominican Order, have exercised 
their scholarly talents under the edi- 
torship of A. M. Henry, O.P. In all, 
forty-one Thomistic theologians co-op- 
erated in the original edition published 
in Paris, France. The translation into 
the English edition is under the direc- 
tion of Rev. Louis J. Putz, C.S.C, of the 
University of Notre Dame and Presi 
dent of Fides Publishers. 

The plan of the Summa was decided 
upon for this project because it not 
only brought logic to bear upon the 
whole field of revelation, but also pre- 
sented that revelation in a vital and 
progressive fashion. For the Summa 
considers first of all God and His crea- 
tion; then, among His creatures, man 
in his elevation by grace and his fall 
through sin; and, finally, God’s restora- 
tive intervention through the Incar- 
nation and the Church. 

Yet, this is not one more presente- 
tion of the teaching of St. Thomas 
thinly disguised in modern terms. 
Mankind has marched through seven 
centuries of history since the days of 
that great saint. Although it is true 
that the content of revelation does not 
change, still, in the passage of time, 
new problems and new challenges are 
evoked. These demand an application 
of the same principles employed by 
St. Thomas on some rather different 


volumes to be 
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fronts. The contributors have 
splendid job in this respect. 
There are three other aspects worthy 
of commendation. Most of the chap 
ters end with reflections and perspec- 
tives which are calculated to stimulate 
thought on the matter presented. This 
makes the work excellent for advanced 
study clubs. There is also the bibli 
ography. It is not an extensive one for 
each chapter; but the original French 
bibliography has been wisely supple 
mented with English works. Finally, 
there are two complete indices; one 
of proper names, the other analytical 
The matter covered in 
is indicated by the title. Both this and 
the first volume, and, one presumes, 
those yet to come, should be welcomed 
by priests who have not abandoned 
study in the midst of parochial cares 
It will certainly be welcomed by semi- 
narians and the more educated and 
thoughtful of the laity who wish to 
gain a deeper understanding of their 
faith Joun J. Keatine, C.S.P. 


done a 


this volume 


SHORTER 


PROFILES IN COURAGE, by 
Kennedy (Harper. $3.50). Senator 
Kennedy’s book was written during 
his long period of convalescence from 
a serious war wound. He undertook 
the work in order to correct a preva 
lent misconception about the courage 
rather lack of courage—of our 
public men. By way of proof, he 
sketches the career of eight 
beginning with John Quincy Adams 
and ending with Robert Alonzo Taft 
The most interesting and persuasive of 
these sketches is devoted to Senator 
Lucius Lamar from Mississippi who, 
although he received instructions to 
the contrary from his legislature, dared 
to co-operate with the Yankees on the 
very morrow of the Civil War 
predictions that Lamar’s career was 
finished, he persuaded his constituents 
of the justice of his position; and he 
was returned to the Senate by 
majority than before 

The quotations offered as 


John F 


leaders, 


Despite 


a larger 


evidences 


that the Senate is more respected now 


than it 
only half persuaded. 
be duly 


leave 
readers will 
the author’s 


days, 
But 
by 


was in earlier us 


impressed 


A BAR OF SHADOW 

by Laurens van der Post 

Vorrow. $1.95 
Though published as a separate book, 
Laurens van der Post’s A Barof Shadow 
is actually no more than an extended 
short story, and a rather slight one at 
that, saved from sentimentality only by 
the sensitivity of the style. Set in a 
double narrative reminiscent of Con- 
rad, it traces the ambivalent relation 
ship between a British officer, Law- 
rence, and his Japanese captor, Hara, 
who beats and tortures but somehow 
respects him. Each, it seems, is liv 
ing up so perfectly to the code of his 
own people that Jara’s later execution 
as a war criminal seems to Lawrence, 
if not to the reader, a mockery of jus 
tice. Though valid enough, the fa 
miliar theme of the lengths to which 
war drives men of good will who 
otherwise have been friends, 
hardly worth all the = subth 

and exquisite description 
given it here Rocer B. DooLery. 


might 
seems 


analysis 


NOTICES 
declaration of his belief that senators 
are representatives of. sovereign states, 
and are elected in order that they 
promote the national welfare by dis 
cussing and legislating in union with 
other representatives. 

THE DREYFUS CASE, by Guy Chap 
man (Reynal, $5.00). It seems today 
like a daring venture to launch a new 
account of the highly exciting and 
puzzling Dreyfus story which held the 
attention of the world for so long at 
the beginning of the twentieth century 
Mr. Chapman faced several difficult 
tasks, any of which would have 
couraged the average author. The 
documentary sources that required 
examination were almost astronomical 
in numbers. The countless cross-cur 
rents, political, religious, racial, and 
personal, seemed beyond human power 
to disentangle. After all this, the new 
book, in addition to justifying its fresh 
scrutiny of evidence already worked 
over by various able men, would have 
to present something in the nature of a 
verdict. In all respects the author has 
justified his undertaking. Thanks to 
unswerving terseness, he has packed 


may 


dis 
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into less than 400 pages, everything 
that had to be set down concerning his 
tale, details more baffling and compli 
cated than any writer would dare in 
troduce into a murder mystery. He 
given us a fine piece of 
has been described as “ 
not anti-Catholic, not 
mitic, not anti-anything.” 

PAPAL PRONOUNCEMENTS 
MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY, by 
Werth, O.F.M.Cap., and Clement S 
Mihanovich, Ph.D. (Bruce. $3.00). This 
compilation of pronouncements is the 
work of a parish priest and a lay pro 
fessor at St. Louis University. The 
various selections are taken from en 
cyclicals, allocutions and addresses 
from the pontificate of Leo XIII to that 
of the present Holy Father up to 1954 
rhe book is arranged in three 
ters: Origin and Nature of 
Purpose and Function of 
rhe Family. It presents 
marriage and the family as stressed by 
the Popes, a chronological list of the 
documents quoted, together with refer 
ences for original and English texts 
and a bibligraphy of books, periodi 
cals, pamphlets and newspapers 
There is also an index of the chrono 
logical list and a general index. 

The list of documents quoted gives 
some idea of the task of selection that 
was involved. The authors are to be 
complimented on their restraint in this 
regard, for such an undertaking could 
readily become unwieldy rather than 
readable. By careful pruning and by 
topical headings they have produced 
something more than a book of refer 
ence. It is one that can be read from 
cover to cover. Yet, its chief value will 
probably be the provision of source 
material for sermons and articles. 

NATIONAL CATHOLIC ALMANAC: 
1956, compiled by the Franciscan 
Clerics, Holy Name College, Washing 
ton, D. C.; edited by Felician A. Foy, 
O.F.M. (St. Anthony's Guild. $2.00) 
This almanac, in its “52nd year and 
50th printing” is well-known as a 
unique, one-volume Catholic reference 
library covering important facts and 
matters relating to the Catholic Church 
and its allied activities and 
Adding each year to the 
“almanac content,” 


has 
work which 
not anti-Army, 

anti-anti-Se 
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scope of its 
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and international 
features, and latest 
events pertinent to C 
life of the Church. It is an indispen 
able reference source for many — stu 
dents, teachers, educators, journalists 
and innumerable professional people 
responsible for checking “htindreds 
of facts” almost daily. It is difficult to 
imagine how one could be without it 
on desk or reference shelf. It is a 
treasury of valuable information 

ST. JOHN FISHER, by E. FE. 
(Kenedy. $6.00). Until quite 
it was agreed that the 
raphies of John Fisher, Bishop of 
Rochester, and of Thomas More, Lord 
Chancellor of England, had been writ- 
ten by the Redemptorist, Father Brid- 
gett, in the late nineteenth century 
lroday, those biographies have lost that 
classification; and they have been re 
placed by two books coming from M1 
Reynolds, who had at hand original 
material not readily accessible to Fa- 
ther Bridgett, and also new work done 
by historians in the present century 

The volume now under review will 
win back for the martyred Bishop 
some of the great prestige which is his 
due. In his lifetime, Fisher, one of the 
ablest critics of Martin Luther, was 
recognized as a theological scholar of 
high rank, and an ecclesiastical leader 
who stood head and shoulders 
most of his contemporaries 
More spoke of him as a 
whom no one living today is more il 
lustrious.” The pathetic dignity that 
attended St. Thomas More’s last hours, 
Was lacking in the of St. John 
Fisher, who was treated with a brutal 


coverage, picture 
developments in 
atholics and the 


teyvnolds 
recently, 
definitive biog- 


above 
Thomas 
man “than 


case 


ity that stands out as especially nause 
ating even in that savage day. 


MIND AND BODY, by Pedro L. En 
tralgo (Kenedy. $3.50). The author of 
this small volume, Rector and Profes 
sor of History of Medicine in the Uni 
versity of Madrid, is well known for 
his earlier publications in the field of 
psychotherapy. In the present book 
he shows how closely pathology is now 
approximating the Church’s  tradi- 
tional concept of man as a single being 
composed of mind and _ body, inti- 
mately dependent upon each other. In 
a delightfully objective evaluation of 


Freud, he points out that, although 
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limited by ineradicable prejudice and 
by certain blunders and by his own 
determination to be nothing more than 
a biologist, Freud became an anthro 
pologist in spite of himself. He can 
not be described as the actual founder 
of psychosomatic pathology; but he 
was the man who made it possible. The 
layman will find no great difficulty in 
reading this interesting, serious, scien 
tific and well-balanced study. 
GARLIC FOR PEGASUS, by Wilfred 
P. Schoenberg (Newman. $3.50). The 
book named above recounts the ad 
ventures of a humble, saintly, Portu- 
gese brother, Benito de Goes, 
who sent to China to establish 
contact with Father Ricci, the famous 
Jesuit missionary. He died in 1606, 
after strange adventures, on his way 
through desert and jungle and “over 
the roof of the world,” without having 
accomplished his His 
has unknown, 
told, 
the 


Jesuit 
was 


mission. 
almost 
readers of this simply 
story will put him in 


name 
but 
realistic 
gallery of 


remained 


heroes. 

HOPE OR DESPAIR, by 
O.P. (Kenedy. 83.50) 
Dominican named is well-known on 
both the Atlantic as scholar, 
writer, preacher, lecturer, broadcaster 
His small volume deals with the nature 
of Christian hope, the most practical 
method of cultivating it, and the way 
in which Christians 
temptations to 
despair. 
with 


A. M. Carré, 
The learned 


sides of 


can best 
discouragement 
teinforcing his 
references to 


resist 

and 
teachings 
Scripture and to 
spiritual writers of high authority, he 
provides helpful guidance through the 
maze of puzzles and temptations which 
often confront the Christian. Of par 
ticular interest is his careful treat 
ment of those states of discouragement 
which he names “legitimate forms of 


despair.” Incidentally, he chides 


Graham Greene for the words put into 


the mouth of Father F. R. Rank at the 
end of the Heart of the Matter: “The 
Church knows the law, but she knows 
nothing of what goes on in men’s 
hearts.” He explains how far away 
from truth that notion really is. 
YEARS OF TRIAL AND HOPE: Mem- 
oirs, by Harry S. Truman, Vol. Il 
(Doubleday. $5.00). This second vol- 
ume of the chief problems during the 


six years of Mr. Truman’s term as 
President has a sixty-nine page index 
which is not perfectly accurate; and 
it omits titles on its thirty-two chap- 
ters, thus making things a bit harder 
for readers but enabling the author to 
bypass embarrassing questions about 
the tragic decline of our national 
power during his administration, 

The book may be described as a 
long, carefully-written, highly-docu 
mented presentation of the Truman 
case, intended to discredit critics. The 
author expresses disapproval of a 
number of prominent persons in- 
cluding General Eisenhower, who 
“shocked, disappointed and angered” 
him, and General MacArthur, whose 
statements “had the earmarks of a 
man who performs to the galleries.” 
Mr. Truman has been aided by the 
same group named in the preceding 
volume, among them Dean Acheson, 
George C. Marshall, Samuel I. Rosen- 
man, W. Averill Harriman. Writers 
who undertake to give the other side 
of this story can hardly hope to have 
equal access to all official data; but 
they will be able—in fact, they have 
begun to publish counter 
testimony which Mr. Truman will find 
not easy to rebut. 

JOHN DEWEY: His Contribution to 
the American Tradition, by Irwin Ed- 
man (Bobbs-Merrill. $3.50). It is a 
depressing sign of the times that the 
late Johnsonian Professor of Philoso- 
phy at Columbia University not only 
presented John Dewey as “one of 
the makers of the American tradition,” 
but also spoke of Dewey’s teaching as 
“a systematic and consistent approach 
to philosophy itself,” and described it 
as “the voice of a persistent central 
hard core of practical sense and hu 
mane hope and courage in this coun- 
try.” Dr. Edman has given no sign of 
being aware of the mental confusion 
and intellectual bankruptcy in Amer- 
ican education for which the Dewey 
influence has been so largely respon- 
sible. Nor is there any thing in his 
book to indicate that he realized the 
truth of Mortimer J. Adler’s indict- 
ment of the American professors at the 
Conference on Science, Philosophy 
and Religion in September, 1940, 
which accused them of being respon- 


already 
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sible for 
culture” 
more 


the “corruption of modern 
and charged them with being 
dangerous to democracy than 
Hitler, less honest and less consistent, 
more given to “subtleties and 
qualifications.” 

GUERILLA DAYS IN IRELAND, by 
fom Barry (Devin-Adair. $4.00). This 
book deals with the last of those “ris 
ings” against the English rulers of 
Ireland which had broken out recur- 
rently for some eight centuries. Writ 
ten by the Commandant of the West 
Cork Department of the Irish Repub 
lican Army, it tells of the struggle car- 
ried on by courageous men, pitifully 
few in number, ill-supplied with 
weapons, who struck a decisive blow 
in the eventually successful struggle 
for independence. There is a stirring 
account of the battle at 
where a handful of them retreated 
successfully before a _ British force, 
ten times larger, attacking from four 
directions. The author notes that the 
English Auxiliary Forces of “Black 
and Tans” used to shoot unarmed 
prisoners and burn civilian homes, 
until the Irish announced and carried 
out a policy of reprisals at the rate of 
two for one. 

CRITICS’ CHOICE, edited by Jack 
Gaver (Hawthorn, $6.00). Mr. Gaver’s 
collection of full-length texts of Ameri- 
can dramas which have won the New 
York Drama Critics’ Circle awards, 
from 1935 up to the present, contains 
almost nothing which has not already 
been issued separately or in earlier 
anthologies. Consequently, Critics’ 
Choice is not a book which exactly 
fills a pressing need at the present 
time. In the manner of John Gassner, 
who is also in the play anthology busi- 
ness and does better at it, Mr. Gaver 
prefaces the texts with a critical sur- 
vey of the period, a fact-laden account 
of the Drama Critics’ Circle’s activities 
through the years, and a list of its 
past presidents. A competent § ap- 
praisal, yes, but still not a very neces- 
sary one, 

THE DECLINE OF AMERICAN LIB- 
ERALISM, by Arthur A. Ekirch, Jr. 
(Longmans, $7.50). A well-informed 
and critical reader of this attractively 
titled book will probably conclude that 
the author chose to discuss an im- 


queasy 


Crossbarry 


portant, timely and extremely inter- 
esting subject, only to find it much too 
complicated for him to handle credit- 
ably. 

IMAGE BOOKS, published by Double 
day. These new Image books really 
do, as the publishers say, “constitute a 
quality library of Catholic writings.” 
Apparently directed to readers of all 
tastes, this group includes learned and 
popular philosophy, story, biography 
and tract. While there is bound to be 
some difference of opinion on the wis 
dom of the contemporary selections, 
there are plenty to choose from; and 
everybody will agree that it is a good 
thing to reprint the classics at such 
very popular prices. With the expen 
diture of a little time, and a little less 
than a dollar, all readers can now 
easily share in the riches of Catholic 
culture. ON THE TRUTH OF THE 
CATHOLIC FAITH: Summa _ Contra 
Gentiles, Book I Creation, by St. 
Thomas Aquinas; translated by James 
F. Anderson (95c). Book II of St. 
Thomas’ famous work deals with the 
nature of creation and of creatures. 
This new translation is quite readable 
and the introduction helps to clarify 
the views of the Gentiles (principally 
Moslem) St. Thomas was answering. 
It might be wished, however, that Pro- 
fessor Anderson had gone on to inter- 
pret the arguments in terms of contem- 
porary “Gentiles.” 

SAINT THOMAS AQUINAS, by G. K. 
Chesterton (75c). New readers of the 
great philosopher might do well to 
read first this sparkling little biogra- 
phy by Chesterton who really smoothes 
the path of the novice both by antici- 
pation of probable difficulties and by 
his marvellous insight into the spirit 
of St. Thomas and the temper of his 
times. As Dr. Pegis says in an “Ap- 
preciation,” Chesterton gives “the best 
introduction to the mind and heart of 
the Angelic Doctor.” 

THE WORLD'S FIRST LOVE, by Ful- 
ton J. Sheen (75c). Admirers of Bishop 
Sheen will be glad to have an attractive 
and inexpensive edition of The World's 
First Love. Writing about the life and 
character of Our Lady, Bishop Sheen 
discusses also such problems as obedi- 
ence, love, and the position of women 
The book is written in his usual lively 
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style, with considerable 
sprinkled also with 


images that are in 


frequently 
penetration, but 
arguments and 
dubious taste. 

EDMUND CAMPION, by Evelyn 
Waugh (65c). Evelyn Waugh’s account 
of the life and martyrdom of Campion, 
the inspired sixteenth century English 
Jesuit, is one of the finest biographies 
in the language. It is a rare joy to be 
able to read a “simple, perfectly true 
story of heroism and holiness” written 
in a pure and lucid prose that is per- 
haps unexcelled in our day. 

LIGHT ON THE MOUNTAIN, by John 
S. Kennedy (65c). This account of Our 
Lady’s appearance at La Salette, in 
1846, is vividly and convincingly told. 
But Father Kennedy is wrong in think- 
ing that the principal reason La Salette 
is a less popular shrine than Lourdes 
is that it is less well-known. After all 
the years of controversy, the same two 
thorns prick the heart out of the rose. 
One is the message itself, with its 
shocking suggestion that Our Lord, 
Divine Mercy Himself, is merciful to 
us only because of the intervention of 
His Mother. The other source of un- 
easiness is the subsequent careers of 
Maximum and Melanie, the two cow- 
herds to whom the apparition ap 
peared. The truth of the apparition 
does not depend on their sanctity; but, 
to understate the against them, 
their story does strengthen our 


case 
not 


faith or stir our devotion as does, say, 
that of Bernadette. 

HUMBLE POWERS, by Paul Horgan 
(65c). These three novelettes, brought 


here in book form 
first time, are well-worth 
“The Devil in the Desert,” “One Red 
Rose for Christmas,” and “To the 
Castle,” are not great art, but they are 
exciting and moving stories with a 
great theme: the power of Faith, Hope, 
and Charity. 

THE SIGN OF JONAS, by Thomas 
Merton (95c). Father Merton’s Journal 
is not only a fascinating account of the 
daily routine of a Trappist monk but 
a very useful book for serious Chris- 
tians in the world. Certainly his spe- 
cific temptations are rather different 
from ours, but his analysis of them is 
deep enough to strike universally. To 
love and serve God—that is the 


together for the 


reading. 


voca- 


tion of all of us. Father Merton has the 
gift of bringing the old truth—-home 
to us In new ways. 
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DID YOU KNOW — 


That the Catholic Unity League of 
the Paulist Fathers has been activ: 
for thirty-six years? 


That it has 
courses for Catholics in 
churches, theaters and school audi 
toriums? 


financed 94 lecture 


non 


That it has a Mail Order Loan 
Library of nearly 15,000 volumes? 


That it purchases every worth while 


Catholic book? 


That it has loaned to its members 
280,919 books? 


That it has distributed gratis 
1,562,656 books and pamphlets at 
a cost of $200,000? 


That it has guided over 2,760 con 
verts to the Church? 


Will you join us? 
If so, send TWO DOLLARS to 


THE CATHOLIC UNITY 
LEAGUE 


415 West 59th Street 
New York 19, N. Y 


Yours in Christ, 


BertTrRaANpD L. Conway, 
of the Paulist Fathers 
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OUTLINES OF CATHOLIC 
TEACHING 


By Rev. JoHN J. Keatina, C.S.P. 


A “Must” for Convert-Makers 


Prepared especially for priests seeking brief 
yet comprehensive outlines for the religious in 


struction of individuals or inquiry classes. 


A paper-covered volume of 224 pages, it 
covers all the essential points of doctrine and 
practice with an abundance of examples and 


illustrations. 


Each outline may be obtained in eight-page 
leaflets for distribution among inquirers. 
set of 24 folders for $1.25 


One 


Paper Binding only with Supplement at $2.10 
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Foremost Catholic military school 
under Christian Brothers. Accredited 
college preparation. Grades 8-12. 
Small classes. Complete facilities for 
spiritual development, intellectual 
progress, physical fitness. Senior 
ROTC, 160-acre campus. 72nd year. 
50 miles from New York City. Write 
for catalog. 
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Sermor Building; Composition Art of Ex 
pre or Actual Preaching Elimination of 
Defect rele on and Recording Ter 
Write To 
Director of Summer Session 
Catholic University oi 
Washington, D. ¢ 


THE 
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For Complete Information 


America 








College of Saint Elizabeth 


conducted by 
THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Founded in 1889, it is the oldest college for 
women in New Jersey and meets in full all 
standard requirements, Campus of 400 acres. 
Modern residence halls, Regular courses in 
arts and sciences, Business administration, 
home economics, pre-medical, teacher train- 
ing, music, B.A. and B.S, degrees. 


For information address 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
Convent Station, New Jersey 





College of Mount Saint Vincent 
Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N.Y 
Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Courses in Commerce Education, 


and Teacher Training 


Nursing 


Extensive campus bordering Hudson River 
Twelve miles from Grand Central Station 


For particulars address REGISTRAR 








ROSEMONT COLLEGE 
Rosemont, Pennsylvania 
Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus 
LIBERAL 


ARTS OFFERS A.B. DECREE 


Pre-professional Training for Medicine. 
Teacher Training. 
Accredited by the 
Association of American Universities 


Eleven Miles from Philadelphia on the P.R.R. 
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College of New Rochelle 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 


Chartered in 1904 


Westchester County 


Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station 
New York 





CANTERBURY SCHOOL 
NEW MILFORD, CONNECTICUT 


founded in 1915, has always maintained the highest 
standards of scholarship, discipline, and personnel, 
and is firmly established as one of the leading col 
lege preparatory schools of New England. Its loca 
tion is excellent, its plant modern and complete, It 
is conducted by Catholic laymen, under the patron 
age of the Bishop of Hartford. The courses in Chris 
tlan Doctrine, Ethics and Apologetics, taught by a 
resident Chaplain, together with the permanent 
effect of the religious life of the School, give Cath- 
olic boys a sound moral preparation for a good life, 
and the School's outstanding scholarship prepares 
them for success in entering college. 


WALTER F. SHEEHAN 


Headmaster: 








TRINITY COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON, D. C 
Incorporated in 1897 

A Catholic Institution for the 
Higher Education of Women 
Conducted by 


Tue Sisters or Notre Dame pe Namur 
For particulars address The Director of Admissions 

















Our Lady of Mercy Academy 


Syosset, Long Island, N. Y. 
Day and Boarding School for Cirls 


Affiliated with the State University. Grades 
7 through 12. Fireproof building on beautiful 
120 acre campus; 30 miles from New York 
City. Bus service from Jamaica and other 
points on the Island. 


School Session 10 A.M. — 3:40 P.M. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 








IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited liberal arts college for women 
B.A., B.S., B.Mus. degrees. Science, music, 
business, home economics, teacher training; 
premed., pre-law Stimulating social and 
sports program, Dramatic and musical pro 
ductions with nearby men’s colleges. Cheer 
ful, homelike atmosphere. 325-acre campus 
near Philadelphia, overlooking beautiful Ches 
ter Valley. New residence hall, liberal arts 
building. Pool. Lake for swimmin and 
canoeing. Farm and dairy. Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of Mary 
Early application advised 


Catalog: Registrar, Box C 
Immaculata College, Immaculata, Pa. 











WANTED 


Teacher with experience in writ 
ing for children. Part time worl 
Write while teaching and teach 
by writing. Simplicity and charm 
required to fascinate ten-year-olds 
Subjects given on application 
Substantial remuneration. Apply 
with brief statement on qualifi 


cations to Box 46 


THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


New York 19, N,. Y. 
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A new pamphlet to assist you in 
understanding or explaining 


THE SACRAMENT OF PENANCE 


| 
| 
| 


CONFESSION: 


Peace of Mind 


By Rev. John B. Sheerin, C.S.P 
Editor of THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


What are the secret sources of comfort 
and consolation in the Sacrament of 
Confession? Read the short chapters on 
Is the Moral Law a Superstition? My 
Sin Is All My Own, Christ the Master 
Psychologist, Christ Grants His Power 
to Men, Priest and Psychiatrist, Amend 
ment Is Painful, Why Confession to a 
Man, Unique Power of the Priest, Is Con 
fession Un-democratic? The Seal of Con 


fession, The Priest and Spiritual Advice 


10c, $8.00 the 100 


(Single copy postpaid, 15c) 


THE PAULIST PRESS 
401 West 59th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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The Paulist Fathers 


—An American Vocation 


To Convert America For Christ Is The Hope 
And Aim Of The Paulist Fathers. Founded 
Almost 100 Years Ago, These Modern Ameri- 
can Missionaries Have Taken A Leading Role 
In The Convert Movement. By Word, 
Through The Press, Over Radio And On Tele- 
vision They Bring The Message Of Christ 


To Their Fellow Americans. 


Young Men Interested in Learning Further Details 
About the Paulist Fathers and Their Work may 
write to: 


VOCATION DIRECTOR 
415 West 59TH STREET 
New York 19,N. Y. Paulist Fathers 
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Sexton Sauces 

. 

give extra zest! 
Treat your taste buds to the unforget- 
table flavor of Sexton Bar-B-O Sauce 
—prepared by top-ranking chefs 

Two other Sexton favor- - 
ites—Las Pampas Chili 
Sauce—and Alamo Zestful 
Seasoning 

Hundreds of Sexton 
foods grace the menus of 
America’s finest hotels 
clubs and restaurants. Look 
for the Sexton label at 
better independent grocers 


“man 
oc “I~ 


re 

* Guorenteed by 

Good Housekeeping 
4 * 


John Sexton & Co., Chicage 











comp ®. G. Sullivan, Inc., Manchester, N. H. = 


“I have smoked many cigars 
on higher priced levels that 
were not equal to a Dexter 
in smokin? pleasure.” 


DEXFER 


Fopular since Ist 

















TECHNIQUES FOR CONVERT-MAKERS 
A MONTHLY RELEASE 


Let the Experts Help You 
To Attract Non-Catholics 
To Persuade Non atholics 
To Instruct Converts 
To Conduct Inquiry Classes 
To Enlist the Laity for Convert Work 
To Understand the Psychology and The 


ology of Conversions 
) Cents a Copy—$1.00 Annual Subscription 
For Catalogue of Back Issues Write 
THE PAULIST LEAGUE 
411 West 50th Street New York 19, N. ¥. 





CATHOLIC BISHOPS RELIEF FUN 


“emmy D2 Me tean af Be Vowty Ovrrsmas 























GRAIL BOOKS 


OUR LADY SPEAKS 


by Leon Bonnet 
translated by Leonard J. Doyle 


Meditations on the Litany of the 
Blessed Virgin written as if Our Lad 


herself were speaking them $3.00 


SAVE US A SEAT, TIMMY! 


by Elsye Mahern 
A young Catholic mother records her 
family’s growing pains in a humorous 


yet serious way, that is both a delight 


ind an inspiration $2.00 


SKETCH ME, BERTA HUMMEL! 


by Sister M. Gonsalva Wiegand, O.S.F 


Everybody is familiar with the “Hum 
mels Berta Hummel’s personality is 
is captivating as her art work. This is 
i charming portrait of her life and de 
elopment as an artist. Illustrated by 
ictual photographs of the artist and 


S500) 


A CITY ON A MOUNTAIN 
by Pascal P. Parente, $.T.D., Ph.D., J.C.B 


An authentic account of the fact 
about the famous stigmatic, Padre Pio 
There are included reproductions of 
actual photographs of the stigmata 
and other interesting things connected 


with his life $2.50 


Order trom vyour hookst ré 


GRAIL PUBLICATIONS 


Room 323 St. Meinrad, Indiane 








IMPORTANT 
NEW 
BOOKS 


That They May Know Thee 


Selected Writings on Vocations 


By Most Reverend Richard J. Cushing, 0.D Gathered 
together here for the first time ore selected articles 
sermons, and addresses of Archbishop Cushing dealing 
with the present world-wide need for more workers in the 
Apostolate. Written from a unique fund of experience of 
@ great modern prelate in the face of contemporary con 
ditions, the divisions of the work indicate the scope of his 
treatment: A Sense of Vocation in General; The Priesthood 
The Sisterhood; The Brotherhood; The Mission $3.00 


Catholic Social Doctrine 


By Danie! O'Connor, C $.V A new work, designed for 
textbook vse as well as informative reading on the 
principles of Catholic sociology. Modeled on the teach 

ngs of Father C. von Gestel, noted Louvain scholar, the 
treatment in des a commentary on the lates! pronounce 

ments of the Holy See, and incorporates modern findings 
n sociolog esearch $3.00 


Three Greatest Prayers 


By St. Thomes Aquinas Translated by Louvrence Shap 
cote, OP with an Introduction by Thomas Gilby, OF 
Conferences on the Our Father, Hail Mary, and the 
Aposties’ Creed, preached by St. Thomas to the students 
and townsfolk of Naples in the last year of his life. Here 
ore the mature and profound reflections of one of the 
greatest minds in the history of Christianity on subjects 
familiar and precious to all $2.50 


Soul of Christ 


Meditations on the Anima Christi 
By John H. Collins, $.J The Ignatian second method of 
prayer cor ' n editating on the meaning of each 
word of some familiar prayer, dwelling on the various 
considerotior ond offect 


ons that each word” suggests 
Father Co 


es this method to the Anima Christ 
a traditior ’ fav te prayer since the fourteenth 
century $3.00 


In Silence Before God 
An Examination of Conscience 


By M. M. Philipen, OF Transiated by A.M. Crofts 
O.?. A careful treatment of the necessity, nature, plan 
ond advantages of one of the fundamental ascetical 
practice the examination of conscience. Pere Philipon 
concerned with practical and efficient methods. deals 
with tb problem of daily, weekly, monthly and annyval 
exercises of the examination $0.30 


Wherever Good Books are Sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


WESTMINSTER 
MARYLAND 





The supreme work on the Saints 


Now, at last, the only full modern 
revision of this classic of Christian 
knowledge. The most complete and 
authoritative account of the Saints 
and Blesseds ever published in Eng- 
lish. Foreword by Francis CarpINaL 
SPELLMAN 

More than 2500 biographies, ar- 
ranged according to the days of the 
year. Over 3200 pages. Indexed 3 
ways for easy reference. Handsome 
illuminated binding with gold 
stamping. Four volumes, magnifi- 
cently boxed. To be published May 
24 at $39.50 


BF Special Pre-Publication 
Price (before May 24): $35.00 


BUTLER’S 


LIVES 


OF THE 
SAINTS 


Complete Bicentennial Edition 
in Four Volumes. Edited, Re- 
vised, and Supplemented by 
Herbert Thurston, 8.J., and 


Donald Attwater. 


te) 








At your 

bookseller’s 

P. J. KRENEDY 

& SONS 

Publishers for 130 years 

12 Barclay Street, New York 8 





